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A recent trip on behalf of the 
Commission and the USIA took me 
to both Egypt and India. In each 
country, the message I received was 
the same, whether from local 
university officials or students, U.S. 
cultural officers or private educational 
foundation personnel: more exchanges 
to the United States in all fields of 
training. This sentiment was particu- 
larly strong in Egypt where, for 
political reasons, exchanges had fallen 
off to a very low point following the 
1967 Middle East war. 

It is astounding to realize that 
whatever the political sentiments of 
the moment, which are often strongly 
anti-American in these two coun- 
tries, students there still desire to 
train in the United States and share 
the experience of several years of 
living in this country. The reasons 
offered vary, but essentially they 
stem from the strong belief that 
America’s educational programs re- 
main the best in every respect. 

In Egypt and India the problems 
facing university graduates in finding 
employment are multiple but mitigated 
greatly by specialized training in 
the United States. The number 
of university graduates each year in 
both countries is simply enormous. 
Egypt guarantees each graduate a job, 
but, in fact, many go abroad to live 
and work. India still witnesses 
a large, unemployable graduate class. 
Both countries are actively seeking 
U.S. investments—indeed Egypt 
has embarked on a new liberalization 
program intended to attract foreign 
capital—and, if even modestly 
successful, would help provide employ- 
ment for these graduates. Again, 
those with U.S. training would do 
best in finding jobs with foreign-owned 
enterprises. 

Perhaps because of these pressing 
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needs and a false impression of our 
own economic picture, it is difficult for 
responsible people in these countries 
to understand the budgetary re- 
straints under which the exchange 
programs now operate. They view 

the sums in question as so piddling 
that they cannot with ease accept 
explanations for the reduced U.S. pro- 
grams. Indeed, I had the impression 
they suspect political motivations 
account for the small number of avail- 
able scholarships. No one in Egypt 
could understand why Congress 

chose to cut its share of the funds 

for the American University in Cairo 
—an amount so small as to be 
insignificant to anyone but the recipi- 
ent institution. There is nothing that 
Congress could do to better cultural 
relations with Egypt than to see 

the restoration, if not an increase, 

in these funds. 

Leader grants are probably the most 
sought-after type of exchange among 
government and other prominent 
persons. While I was in Cairo, 

a delegation of Egyptian parliamen- 
tarians had just returned from a visit 
to America. I addressed them and 
their colleagues of the Arab Socialist 
Union on the Middle East situation 

as I saw it, and the moderation 

of their views, as compared to what 

I found in 1969 on my last visit to 
Egypt, was heartening. I am convinced 
their contact with American poli- 
ticians and public had a lot to do with 
the change of attitudes. 

Egypt was pro-American last 
summer, whereas India was very 


much in a hostile mood. My visit to 
that country coincided with the 
“emergency” and the consequent 
extraordinary measures constraining 
politics and the press which Mrs. 
Ghandi felt obliged to take. It was 
not a happy place to visit. Yet, many 
Indians wanted to come to America 
on exchange programs. Government 
officials urged me to help get 

moving the cultural subcommittees 
of the Binational Commission which 
had recently been established. 

An area of great interest in both 
Egypt and India is short-term 
exchanges for technical training to 
meet the basic manpower needs of 
these nations. U.S. community col- 
leges attract much attention as a 
reasonable means of dealing with the 
problems of underemployment and 
lack of skilled technicians. It would 
be most beneficial for the United 
States to facilitate learning about and 
having direct contact with the 
burgeoning community colleges in 
America. 

My travels to these two singular 
nations, each of which produces more 
university graduates than virtually 
any other product, made me realize 
anew the enormous value of exchange 
programs. Exchange is a permanent 
investment, for small cost, that 
benefits the United States for decades 
thereafter. Restricting available 
funds in this department is simply 
shortsighted. If there is any reality to 
the newly perceived interdependency 
of nations, it is in the cultural and 
educational sphere that the means of 
living together peacefully, with 
economic cooperation and betterment, 
will be forged. Global perspectives 
necessitate global experiences, and 
there is no better place to begin 
than on the level of college-age ex- 
changes. 
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Coping With Interdependence 


The most important adjustinent [for Americans] . 


. . will be to blur, then erase, 


the psychic frontier between “domestic affairs” and “international affairs.” 


The following is the final report of the National 
Commission on Coping With Interdependence. The 
members of the Commission are listed at the end of 
the article. 


T. National Commission on Coping With Inter- 
dependence was created in December 1974 to consider 
the implications for Americans of what Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger has called “the accelerating mo- 
mentum of our interdependence.” It originated in a 
suggestion by John Richardson, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State for Educational and Cultural Affairs. The 
members were assembled by invitation from Robert O. 
Anderson, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies. 

The task of the Commission was described by Mr. 
Anderson this way: “. . . to assess the capacity of 
Americans to cope with interdependence, and consider 
what might be done to enhance that capacity.” 

The Commission has held three meetings, commis- 
sioned some staff work, and published five papers. We 
agreed that our work should take no more than a year, 
and the Commission should then self-destruct. 

The Commission sought to answer for itself four 
questions: 


1. In view of our growing interdependence with 
other nations (of which the energy crisis is only one 
example), what adjustments in American life styles 
and workways seem to be indicated, and on what 
time scales? 

2. What do recent public opinion polls tell us 


1A list of the papers published by, prepared for, and pro- 
vided to the Commission appears at the end of this article. 
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about the readiness of Americans for the projected 
kinds of changes? Are “the people” ahead of their 
leaders in willingness to adjust their life and work 
for reasons of international interdependence? 

3. To what extent do our existing institutions per- 
ceive the predicament, analyze its implications for 
individual and group behavior, and act in accord- 
ance with that analysis? 


4. What new attitudes and arrangements may be 
required to enhance the capacity of Americans to 
cope with interdependence? 


No Longer A One-Way Street 


So, what have we learned about Americans coping 
with interdependence? 

We have learned, first of all, that for Americans inter- 
dependence is now a condition they must deal with 
themselves, not a theory about other peoples’ problems. 
We have learned that interdependence is not something 
to be for or against, but a fact to be lived with now and 
reckoned with in the future. 

People in most countries know by instinct about their 
international interdependencies, because they are so 
obviously dependent on others for food, raw materials, 
technology, and markets, and because their communica- 
tions systems are flooded with words and images from 
outside their borders. Until recently, it was quite dif- 
ferent for Americans. We somehow didn’t need to 
worry about interdependence because it was mostly a 
one-way street: Others needed our food, our computers, 
our technological and organizational skills, our aid, 
our weapons, our protection, our advanced education, 
and (we thought) our movies and television programs. 
We seemed to need from others only a few of their key 
raw materials, their specialty imports, their reasonably 
peaceable behavior and—hardest to come by—their 
love. 





The oil embargo brought us up short, as we focused 
on the fact that the imported part of the oil we use 
had risen from 15 percent in 1960 to nearly 40 percent 
in 1974. A sudden world food shortage made it clear 
that the North American granary is more and more the 
central reserve for a global market. Second thoughts 
on nonfuel minerals bore in on us that, of the 74 non- 
fuel minerals essential to industry, the United States is 
now very dependent on foreign sources for 22 of them. 
And all this led to a lively appreciation of our depend- 
ence on a wide variety of kinds of international cooper- 
ation—not only to assure energy and materials and 
markets but to forecast our weather, to preserve our 
environment, to protect our investments, to maintain the 
value of our money, and to keep the peace in a world 
full of dangerous weapons we are helping to proliferate. 

The problem about coping with interdependence, we 
have learned, is not that the American people don’t 
understand that we are interdependent. The “poll of 
the pollsters” done for our Commission made clear that 
most Americans understand that this may require ad- 
justments on their part. It even seems clear that Amer- 
icans, by and large, are prepared to adjust their own 
consumption and behavior patterns as long as (a) 
somebody with credibility will tell them what is truly 
necessary and (b) the resulting distribution of burdens 
and benefits seems reasonably fair. 

What adjustments? Some of the key changes in 
prospect in the decades ahead are analyzed in a Com- 
mission paper, “Living with Interdependence.” We will 
certainly be watching our electricity meters, buying 
smaller cars, altering our throwaway habits, recycling 
more of our materials. We the people will also be ex- 
pecting government agencies and industrial corporations 
to alter their practices in the same directions. What 
stockholders, consumers, neighbors, and voters expect 
in the way of environmental caution has changed dra- 
matically over the last decade. 


The Blurring of “Domestic” and “International” 


But the most important changes will be modifications 
in attitudes which, in the nature of our pluralism, must 
first take place in the reasoning consciences of millions 
of individuals. The most important adjustment of all 
will be to blur, then erase, the psychic frontier between 
“domestic affairs” and “international affairs.” 

Wherever we have looked at the capacity to cope 
with interdependence—in the business community, the 
labor movement, the “Third Sector” or nonprofit field, 
the communications media, the educational system, and 
government—the main obstacles to coping seem to arise 
from the pervasive assumption that the line between 
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“domestic” and “international” is still a useful and 
relevant tool in making institutional policy. 


In the business world, there are two main ways for 
executives to react to the increasing “internationalness” 
of their environment. One is to try to insulate them- 
selves from international competition or interruptions 
in international supply. This can be done to some de- 
gree; most of the techniques involve bringing your own 
national government into the enterprise to ward off or 
assume some of the risk. The other way to react is 
to go multinational. The most enterprising of our busi- 
ness corporations, including nearly all very large cor- 
porations, have become “multinational.” Something 
over one-fifth of all international trade is now the 
internal transactions of multinational enterprises. They 
seem to be able to solve many problems of communica- 
tion, accountability, and staffing which the public inter- 
governmental organizations still find baffling. But the 
“multinationals” have also shown a talent for making 
both host and home governments nervous and some- 
times getting into serious conflict with public policies. 

This problem is currently being tackled through na- 
tional regulation of the individual arms and legs of 
multinational corporations; the resulting confusion of 
purposes and policies leaves both the regulators and 
the regulated in a state of extreme frustration. The 
answer must lie in some form of regulatory structure 
that can match the reach of global enterprise and 
enhance the predictability of the business environment 
for corporations and governments alike. But the first 
step in making sense is for all concerned to stop think- 
ing of U.S.-based multinational corporations as essen- 
tially American and start working seriously on an inter- 
national approach to the international problems—and 


opportunities—to which this new form of business gives 
rise. 


In American agriculture what farmers produce must 
now be regarded as the centerpiece of a world food 
system and the biggest and most flexible source of 
world food reserves. But most farmers still believe that 
surpluses are bad, because they depress prices; for 100 
years past most agricultural legislation and the admin- 
istration of the Department of Agriculture have re- 
flected a similar fear. Coping with interdependence 
means coming to think of food surpluses not as a 
burden but as a bonanza—and adjusting our subsidy 
and support arrangements to match the new attitude. 


The American labor movement, which leapfrogged 
management in the 1930’s by organizing to bargain 
industry-wide on a national basis, now has been by- 
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passed in turn by the growing multinationalization of 
management. The dilemma is a cruel one: There is 
every reason for workers of the world to unite, but it 
is hard to find common ground among the genuine trade 
unions of some of the democratic industrial nations, 
the politically oriented (often Communist) unions in 
others, and the “company unions” in the totalitarian 
states. A paper written for the Aspen Institute by an 
AFL-CIO staff analyst said it in one sentence: “In the 
interdependence that is imposed upon us as labor move- 
ments internationally, it becomes ever more difficult to 
avoid compromise with forces that seek to undermine 
the democratic processes wherever they might be.” The 
continuing Cold War on the international labor front 
has now resulted in a U.S. threat to withdraw from the 
International Labor Organization. 

Fifteen international trade union secretariats do what 








“But we are ready to learn the harder, 
multicultural lesson that all brothers are 
different, for learning the value of difference is 
the beg?nning of tolerance, in international 

as in local affairs.” 








they can by exchanging information. The International 
Metalworkers Federation is most frequently mentioned 
as effective; it brings together workers’ representatives 
from the steel and steel fabricating industry, including 
the automotive industry. But trade secretariats are not 
multinational unions and are no match for a flexible 
international business. So the AFL-CIO—110 organi- 
zations, 1414 million workers—falls back on a vigorous 
defense of national sovereignty and the charge that 
internationalism in business arrangements deprives 
American workers of work they ought to be being paid 
to do. But this attempt to maintain a clear distinction 
between “domestic” and “international” makes it im- 
possible to develop a multinational form of collective 
bargaining. 


In the field of nonprofit enterprises, it is equally 
apparent that a too-clear distinction between “domestic” 
and “international” is getting in the way. By and large, 
the direction of nonprofit spending has been a counter- 
trend to “the accelerating momentum of our inter- 
dependence.” If coping with interdependence is a new 
frontier for our American pluralism, much of the non- 
profit sector is not performing what should always be 
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its unique function: the pluralistic support of innova- 
tion in areas which government and the profit sector 
do not feel wholly free to explore. With the “Third 
Sector” itself in a state of budgetary siege these days, 
it is hard doctrine that foundations and private colleges 
and voluntary organizations should focus more of their 
effort on international interdependence, and even find 
ways to “go multinational” in their own programs and 
their own governing structures—as a few of them have 
begun to do. But the fate of our American pluralism 
may well depend on whether the nonprofit sector 
“hunkers down” in inward looking activities or reaches 
out to create a multinational “Third Sector.” 


In education, it is hardly surprising that school chil- 
dren are not learning to bypass the distinction between 
“domestic” and “international” when most of their 
parents and teachers are still carrying that too-clear 
distinction around as intellectual hand luggage. In 
looking for a peg on which to hang education for 
global perspectives, our school systems across the coun- 
try might do well to use the Declaration of Interdepend- 
ence concept which has been creatively put forward as 
a contribution to the Bicentennial celebration by the 
World Affairs Council of Philadelphia. 

There are very great obstacles, structural and psycho- 
logical, to the spreading of global perspectives in ele- 
mentary and secondary education; global perspectives 
have heavy going in university education too. But it 
is clear and basic that if the capacity of Americans to 
cope with the future depends on blurring and eventually 
erasing the distinction between “domestic” and “inter- 
national,” then this creative ambiguity had best be 
taught in the earliest years of formal education. Some 
of the lessons already reduced to cliches—that all men 
are brothers, that we are sisters under the skin—are a 
good start. But we are ready now to learn the harder, 
multicultural lesson that all brothers are different, for 
learning the value of difference is the beginning of 
tolerance, in international as in local affairs. 


The durability of that thick line between “domestic” 
and “international” is partly due to the fact that Amer- 
icans get their news and opinions that way. Both the 
print and electronic media try to report international 
news direct from abroad; what they gain thereby in 
drama and immediacy they lose in making it more 
difficult for the reader or listener to relate the “foreign” 
news to its American impacts. Newsmagazines divide 
the news budget too clearly between home and abroad, 
but because their publishers are themselves multi- 
nationals, they do not squeeze the international news 
bucget as unmercifully as do most newspaper editors 
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and radio and TV newscasters. In the worldwide flow 
of information, the wire services are the most inter- 
nationalist—because they must collect and edit the 
news to meet the comprehension, interest, and needs 
of a multinational audience. But it is also true that 
most international news flows on an east-west, not a 
north-south, axis, which, for example, makes it doubly 
hard for the communications retailers to tell the full 
story of the global fairness revolution and the drive for 
a new international economic order. 


The way our Federal Government handles inter- 
national communications reinforces the gulf between 
home and abroad. Most of Washington’s international 
information and cultural programs are still focused on 
influencing foreigners so as to enhance our national 
“image.” And yet the critical factor in the manage- 
ment of interdependence may not be so much the state 
of mind of others as it is our own state of mind. A 
recent report by a policy committee chaired by Frank 
Stanton has recommended a constructive rearrange- 
ment of information and cultural functions; but the 
Stanton Report, though endorsed by the Murphy Com- 
mission last summer, is still languishing without action 
by either the Administration or Congress. 


The U.S. Government, which should be the nation’s 
teacher about interdependence, is unambiguously di- 
vided between “domestic” and “foreign” affairs. It is 
a curious anachronism that almost the only person in 
the Executive Branch of our Federal Government who 
is formally responsible for coordinating domestic and 
foreign policies is the President of the United States 
himself; nearly everybody else is hired to work on 
“domestic” or on “foreign” (or “national security”) 
affairs. Even the White House structure reflects this 
obsolescent dichotomy: The body that has to handle 
many of the interdependence issues, and most of the 
important ones, is still called the “Domestic Council.” 


A Basic Change of Attitude 


In all these fields, then, the key obstacle to making 
sense in an interdependent world is to manage our 
affairs—and induce others to manage their affairs—on 
the assumption that all “domestic” policy has inter- 
national effects and all “international” developments 
have domestic effects. 

To rethink this fading distinction between “domestic” 
and “international,” so that our plans and our actions 
match its ambiguity in the real world, is certainly a 
staggering assignment. But it is, we believe, central to 
our future for Americans to act, each in his or her 
own context, as though we really were citizens of the 
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world as well as residents of our favorite part of it. 


This basic change of attitude will not come in the 
first instance from executive edicts or legislative enact- 
ments. It will come from a review of the implications 
of interdependence by each of the major institutions 
which help govern our pluralistic policy—by corpora- 
tions and their associations, by organized labor, by 
farm organizations, by foundations and nonprofit enter- 
prise, by school systems, colleges and universities, and 
educational associations, by newspapers, magazines, 
the electronic media, and journalism associations, and 
by governments, municipal and State as well as Federal. 


What American Institutions Can Do 


During the year our Commission has been meeting 
and working, a number of initiatives have been taken 
to stir discussion of what American institutions might 
be doing to cope more effectively with present and 
future international interdependence. (The recent 
formation of a new organization to press for “Global 
Perspectives in Education” is one example.) Members 
of the Commission, and the Aspen Institute for Human- 
istic Studies which has served as its staff, are more than 
ready to help those in each field who take such initiative. 

No group of citizens can prescribe in detail the 
actions each American organization should take to 
cope effectively with interdependence. Our society is 
too thoroughly pluralistic for that. What we have done, 
instead, is to suggest an attitude—already present in 
some degree in some institutions, but yet to emerge in 
others. Our central theme is as old as the Declaration 
of Independence—that everything Americans do should 
be measured by its effect on the rights and duties of 
“all men,” because Americans need to be self-conscious 
citizens of the world. 


Each American institution might usefully create its 
own tailormade checklist for the interdependence era, 
from such general urgings as these: 


© We can express our organizations’ purposes in 
world terms, as our Founding Fathers did 200 years 
ago. 

e We can bring non-Americans into our future 
planning. 

© We can place the leadership of any overseas 
operations in the hands of local non-Americans, just 
as soon as they can take it on. 

e We can make sure our house organs and other 
publications are carrying news and opinion about 
international developments that affect our organiza- 
tions’ purposes. 

© We can focus on American interdependence in 
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some of our year-round local activities, and in part 
of our annual conference or management meeting. 

e We can ask ourselves, from day to day and 
month to month: Are we doing as much as we can 
to reflect the fact of growing interdependence in our 
own plans? 

© We can encourage those activities, educational 
and cultural, which seek to broaden American under- 
standing of other peoples, their heritages, histories, 
and aspirations. 


Is is too ambitious to suppose that leadership insti- 
tutions involving millions of Americans can modify 
their ways of thinking to take interdependence into 
account in their year-to-year planning and their day-to- 
day decisions? Of course it isn’t. The new sensitivity 
of Americans to environmental impact, the wide accept- 
ance of family planning, the changing status of women, 
the growing recognition of consumers’ rights, and the 
changing attitudes toward war that turned off the 
conflict in Viet-Nam—all these rapid and fundamental 
changes in American attitudes have come about in a 
decade or two. As American opinion moves in these 
new directions, it is apparent that our “leadership in- 
stitutions” have mostly been following, not leading the 
people at large. We Americans can certainly adjust 
our attitudes on interdependence even faster—if today’s 
and tomorrow’s leaders help to point the way. O 
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national Corporation,” May 1975. 

AFL-CIO staff paper, “ ‘Interdependence’ and La- 
bor,” May’ 1975. 

B. J. Widick, ““A Critique of Labor’s Policies,” June 
1975. 

Samuel P. Hayes, “Changing the American Life 
Style,” April 1975. 


For copies of these papers, write to the Program in 
International Affairs, Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies, Box 2820, Princeton, N.J. 08540. Cost is $1 
per paper. 
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Other papers distributed to Members of the National 
Commission on Coping With Interdependence 


John Richardson, “Building the Foundations for Co- 
operation in an Interdependent World,” a staff paper 
of the State Department’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, November 15, 1974. 

Harlan Cleveland, “Interdependence and the Little 
League,” December 1, 1974. 

John E. Rielly, editor, “American Public Opinion 
and U.S. Foreign Policy 1975,” published by the Chi- 
cago Council on Foreign Relations, February 1975. 

Harlan Cleveland, “The Management of Multilateral- 
ism,” a paper prepared for the Commission on the 
Organization of the Government for the Conduct of 
Foreign Policy, February 3, 1975. 

John and Magda McHale, “Human Requirements, 
Supply Levels and Outer Bounds: A Framework for 
Thinking About the Planetary Bargain,” a Policy Paper 
of the Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies, Program 
in International Affairs, May 1975. 

“The Planetary Bargain: Proposals for a New Inter- 
national Economic Order to Meet Human Needs,” Re- 
port of an International Workshop convened in Aspen, 


Colorado July 7—August 1, 1975. A Policy Paper of 
the Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies, Program in 
International Affairs, Princeton, N. J. September 1975. 

Harlan Cleveland, “Our Coming Foreign-Policy 
Crisis,” an article in the Saturday Review, September 6, 
1975. 





“Two centuries ago our forefathers brought 
forth a new nation; now we must join with others 
to bring forth a new world order. On this historic 
occasion it is proper that the American people 
should reaffirm those principles on which the 
United States of America was founded, acknowl- 
edge the new crises which confront them, accept 
the new obligations which history imposes upon 
them, and set forth the causes which impel them 
to affirm their commitment before all peoples to 
a Declaration of Interdependence.” 


—Excerpted from the Declaration of 
Interdependence proposed by the 
World Affairs Council of 
Philadelphia for the Bicentennial 
commemoration. 














Experiment in China 


Wilma Fairbank 


The absorbing story of the U.S. cultural relations program in China, 1942-49 


L, 1973, shortly after my return 
from a visit to Peking, I was asked 
by the Department of State whether 
I would undertake to research and 
write the history of the initial govern- 
mental cultural relations program be- 
tween the United States and China. It 
had lasted from 1942 to 1949, and I 
had been involved in it for all but the 
last 2 years, first as a divisional assist- 
ant in the Department and later as 
Cultural Attache of the American Em- 
bassy in Chungking and Nanking. 

The assignment was to comb the 
documentary sources in the Depart- 
ment and the National Archives and 
rescue from oblivion the experiences, 
whatever they might be, involved in 
the program, which was a precursor 
not only of present day cultural rela- 
tions programs but also, in certain 
instances, of various forms of tech- 
nical assistance which have developed 
since. After more than 2 years of 
researching and writing, I have com- 
pleted my book, America’s Cultural 


Experiment in China, 1942-49, which 
is scheduled for publication _ this 
spring. This article is a preview of 
it. 

As I began my work I was shocked 
to discover that important segments 
of the historical record I was seeking 
in the National Archives were miss- 
ing and presumed destroyed. The ex- 
planation was essentially that in order 
to reduce the volume of records to 
be filed, the Department’s papers are 
screened and those considered least 
valuable for permanent retention de- 
stroyed. The system used for winnow- 
ing the 1940’s files called for destruc- 
tion of all papers except those thought 
by the screeners to have some “perma- 
nent policy interest.” Unfortunately 
many of the papers on cultural rela- 
tions with China were not included in 
this category. Who did the screening 
and what were their criteria of “per- 
manent policy interest?” We may hope 
that now in 1976 the reports of edu- 
cators, scientists, technical experts, and 





After graduating from Radcliffe in Fine Arts, Wilma Fairbank spent four 
years living in Peking, studying the language and pursuing her interest in Chinese 
art and archeology. From 1942 to 1945 she was a State Department officer; 
from 1945 to 1947 she was Cultural Attache at the U.S. Embassy in China. 
She traveled widely in the Far East during the 1950’s and 1960's and visited 
the People’s Republic of China in 1972. She has taught, lectured, and written 
articles about art, archeology, and travel in China. Mrs. Fairbank resides in 
Cambridge, Mass., where her husband, John K. Fairbank, is professor of Chinese 


history at Harvard. 
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others sent abroad by our government 
are no longer of fleeting interest just 
because they are outside the traditional 
international spheres of diplomacy, 
warfare, and trade. 


Establishment of the China Program 


The program of cultural relations 
with China was the second to be 
undertaken by the Department and 
the first outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It had been preceded by a 
pioneer program with the other Amer- 
ican republics following the creation 
of the Department’s Division of Cul- 
tural Relations in 1938. Word of this 
program had led Americans with long 
experience in China to write the Di- 
vision urging the extension of its oper- 
ations to that beleaguered country. 

The hard-pressed Chinese Govern- 
ment, driven to its remote western 
fastness by the Japanese invaders, was 
about to enter the fifth year of warfare 
in the late spring of 1941 when the 
first step was taken to extend cultural 
assistance to China. An energetic For- 
eign Service officer was added to the 
Division’s staff to formulate the pro- 
gram and negotiate the necessary fund- 
ing. He brought important capacities 
to the job but unfortunately lacked 
experience either in China or in cul- 
tural relations. After months of pa- 
tient preparation, he announced the 
inauguration of the program to the 
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American Embassy at the refugee 
capital in Chungking in a long tele- 
gram dated January 29, 1942. Its 
introductory sentence announced in 
grandiose terms the purpose under- 
lying the pioneer operation: 


“During the past year the Depart- 
ment has given increasing attention 
to the desirability of supplementing the 
aid which this Government has been 
extending to China, along the lines of 
what may be conveniently termed 
cultural assistance. [The assistance 
would be] designed, during the emer- 
gency, primarily to bolster morale 
and secondarily to assist China in 
many different ways in which Ameri- 
can scientific, technical, social, edu- 
cational, industrial, and other experi- 
ence may be of use to China in raising 
its standard of living, improving the 
condition of its rural population, as- 
sisting in the development of educa- 
tional, social, and administrative pro- 
grams and thus contributing to China’s 
war effort. 


“In view of the new developments 
during December,” it continued, in a 
notable understatement apparently re- 
ferring to the Pearl Harbor attack and 
U.S. entry into World War II, “the 
Department intends to emphasize es- 
pecially those aspects of its program 
which will be of the most immediate 
benefit to China, in strengthening 
civilian morale and in pursuit of the 
aims outlined above.” 


The information in the same tele- 
gram that this ambitious program was 
funded with “a modest initial allot- 
ment of $150,000 from emergency 
funds [which] has just been made for 
this purpose available until the end 
[5 months later] of the present fiscal 
year” may have inspired the somewhat 
contemptuous tone of the Ambassa- 
dor’s comment (drafted by the Coun- 
selor, John Carter Vincent) on the 
presentation quoted above: 


“Having in mind Chinese sensibili- 
ties, it is desirable to avoid any sugges- 
tion of ‘cultural’ missions to China. 
The proposed program would do little 
toward bolstering morale and the least 
said publicly in that direction at the 
present time the better.” 


Outright expressions of intent to 
bolster the morale of the Chinese by 
the CU! program were immediately 
abandoned by the planner after this 
cutting advice, but the negative effect 
of the word “cultural” was not so easily 
dispelled. It was, after all, the official 
designation, and here at the very out- 
set of the program it was proving itself 
a handicap. These difficulties were to 
persist and worsen during the ensuing 
long years of war. “Cultural” aid to 
China was regarded as low priority by 
those American military and civilian 
wartime administrators in the China- 
Burma-India theater on whose assist- 
ance much of the success of the pro- 
gram depended. 


Wilma Fairbank in 
Kunming, China in 1945, 
when she was Cultural 
Attache of the American 
Embassy. 


The “proposed program” as con- 
veyed to the Embassy listed the items 
approved by the Department after the 
long months of planning and discus- 
sion. These were: 


(1) sending ten American tech- 
nical specialists to China to study 
China’s problems in their fields; to 
discuss with officials and scholars 
there; to advise, if desired, regard- 
ing assistance; to report and recom- 
mend on their return to the United 
States, and to be available to the 
Department for consultations. In 
exchange, a few outstanding Chinese 
should be invited to the United 
States to lecture on China; 

(2) extending financial aid to 
Chinese students stranded fundless 
in the United States to enable them 
to continue their education; 

(3) developing radio programs 
for broadcast to the Chinese public 
in their own language; 

(4) sending to China “two light 
trucks together with projection 
equipment for each” to display mo- 
tion pictures on America; and 

(5S) donating urgently needed 
textbooks, microscopes, and other 
scientific equipment to refugee uni- 
versities. 


Two Major Impediments 


The Embassy responded that quali- 
fied Chinese and Americans already 
present in west China understood the 
current problems very well but that 
the combination of transportation diffi- 
culties and financial ones made vir- 
tually impossible the reception of 
material assistance from abroad. 

The transportation crisis and infla- 
tion were to plague the CU China 
program throughout its duration. Ac- 
cess to China by land over the Burma 
Road was already threatened and 
shortly cut entirely by the Japanese 
Army. China’s east coast network of 
railways had long since been in Japa- 


1The Division of Cultural Relations later 
became the Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, or CU. 
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nese hands. For the next few years, 
airplane flights “over the Hump,” as 
the trans-Himalayan route from Assam 
to Kunming was dubbed by the Amer- 
ican pilots, was China’s lifeline to the 
outside world. Persons, war materiel, 
and civilian goods competed for the 
drastically limited space in the planes, 
and the Japanese Air Force was for 
long a constant presence, destroying 
and harassing in a vain attempt to cut 
this final artery. 


Even within China, the Embassy 
warned, communication was largely 
restricted to air transportation, which 
was, of course, in short supply. Rail- 
roads and even roads hardly existed 
there; man himself was often the only 
beast of burden and hauler of freight 
in the backward western provinces. 


As for the inflation, it was an almost 
inevitable concomitant of Free China’s 
economic isolation and the financial 
burdens of waging war. Since World 
War II was succeeded in China by 
civil warfare, the inflation continued 
and soared as the years went by. 


Such circumstances appeared more 
than adequate to thwart the proposed 
program aimed at supplementing the 
efforts of U.S. private organizations to 
establish reciprocal contact between 
American and Chinese cultural per- 
sonnel and to assist war-torn Chinese 
cultural institutions. The project for 
sending to China “two light trucks 
together with projection equipment” 
was ludicrous in this context. The CU 
China program did proceed with the 
captioning or soundtracking of se- 
lected educational motion pictures, but 
they were turned over to the Office 
of War Information (OWI) for dis- 
tribution by means of its existing fa- 
cilities in west China. Though it was 
doubtful that radio broadcasts reached 
the Chinese public, they too were rec- 
ognized to be the purview of the OWI. 
Aid to Chinese students in the United 
States was quickly arranged with the 
cooperation of the China Institute in 
America.? But what was CU to do in 
China? 


2The book devotes one chapter to this 
and other involvement with Chinese student 
problems. 
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Delivering the Written Word 


The Embassy made one proposal 
which would require little transporta- 
tion space, namely, that current scien- 
tific and cultural publications should 
be microfilmed in Washington and the 
film rolls sent out by air pouch for 
the use of Chinese universities. There 
was no question of the eagerness of 
Chinese specialists for up-to-date infor- 
mation about developments in their 
fields; this was a possible way of satis- 
fying it. 

CU picked up the suggestion, and 
for 2 years a negative and five positive 
copies of some 60 current American 
journals recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council as leading 
publications in various fields of sci- 
ence, technology, social science, and 
humanities were sent on a regular basis 
to China as well as special microfilms 
made in response to individual re- 
quests. Yet the figures given here and 
the statistics of thousands of pages 
delivered are misleading. The films 
arrived and were distributed by a 
Chinese organization established en- 
thusiastically for the purpose. But 
there was a final catch: The film could 
not be read. Or, rather, it could be 
read only with the greatest difficulty. 
The fundamental problem was the de- 
ficiency or lack of electric power at 
the various university centers, or, for 
that matter, everywhere else. This 
problem was compounded by the in- 
adequacy of the microfilm-reading ma- 
chines which were makeshifts substi- 
tuting for the bulky commercial 
machines which could not be flown in 
over the Hump. Poor focus, eyestrain, 
and the difficulty of locating on the 
reel the desired material constituted 
drawbacks which soon disillusioned the 
hopeful readers. Though the materials 
specially filmed for researchers who 
needed a particular item or items were 
much appreciated and repaid the effort 
of reading, only actual books and 
journals could appease the deeply felt 
hunger. In time a few shipments were 
sent over the Hump when transporta- 
tion finally permitted, and many more 
went by sea to east coast ports after 
the end of World War II, but chaotic 


conditions and transportation inade- 
quacies within China continued to im- 
pede their distribution and reception. 


Sending American Experts 


The Embassy had been less than 
enthusiastic in its response to the pro- 
posal that ten American technical ex- 
perts be sent to China as advisers, but 
the Chinese Government welcomed 
the offer despite the fact that it would 
bear full responsibility for housing, 
feeding, transporting, interpreting, and 
providing other necessary services for 
these individuals inside China. The 
Sino-Japanese conflict had reached 
stalemate, and the refugee Ministries 
in west China were turning more and 
more to postwar planning as they 
awaited the successful conclusion of 
the war by American and allied power. 
Technical experts provided by the U.S. 
Government could help with present 
advising and future planning and pre- 
sumably play an important part in 
recommending necessary U.S. loans 
or subsidies. 


The location, selection, appoint- 
ment, and servicing of these experts 
consumed the most time, energy, and 
money of the CU China program from 
its inception in 1942 through 1946 
when the President’s emergency fund 
which financed the program termi- 
nated. In those years a total of 30 
specialists were sent and remained in 
China for periods varying from less 
than a year to over two. 

CU’s selection of experts to send to 
China during World War II was both 
complicated and facilitated by the war- 
time emergency. The Department 
could not compete with the armed 
services for men needed for active 
duty, though in a few cases it was 
possible to have men already in uni- 
form assigned to the CU program in 
China. On the other hand, considera- 
tions of patriotism, adventure, or pro- 
fessional zeal frequently led older men 
who were beyond military age to re- 
spond with enthusiasm to the oppor- 
tunity to serve in a program of cultural 
relations with China. The qualifications 
of the ideal appointee were difficult 
to determine though the two qualities 
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of optimism and adaptability were 
certainly basic. A common problem 
with the technical men sent out with- 
out previous China experience was 
that they left the United States con- 
fident in their skills only to find that 
the application of them was constantly 
complicated by the radically different 
society where they were to take effect. 
Even as late as the 1940’s modern 
technology was an innovation in 
China, alien to the literary tradition 
of its educated class and beyond the 
untrained comprehension of its masses, 
and this was particularly true in the 
backward areas of Free China. 


A Few Complaints 


Common complaints of technical 
advisers were, “Chinese love to plan 
but don’t know how to begin action.” 
“The top technical men in the Min- 
istry are desk bureaucrats and do not 
understand the field job.” “Officials 
or men of any standing won't soil their 
hands with actual work and you can’t 
run a fleld operation or train men on 
the job that way.” “Chinese govern- 
ment administrators always want the 
most sweeping projects or the very 
latest gadgets and do not plan in terms 
of proceeding by orderly practical 
steps from where they are at the 
moment.” “My Chinese colleagues are 
supersensitive to fair criticism, and 
considerations of ‘face’ control too 
rigidly their actions.” And, finally, in 
some cases, “modern equipment and 
facilities are inadequate here; my abil- 
ity can be better used back home.” 

Commonly the American expert 
went through a cycle of feelings in 
his first months in China. He was fas- 
cinated with the unfamiliar people and 
surroundings, flattered by the round 
of banquets immediately following his 
arrival, disturbed that as time went on 
he was given nothing concrete to do, 
dismayed to discover that there was 
no definite plan for his work and ap- 
parently not much will to put his ad- 
vice to practical use if given, and, in 
the end, if he was adaptable, elated to 
find that he could develop his own 
plan and work with a chosen few 
Chinese colleagues to good purpose. 
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Often his greatest value was in adult 
education among, and moral support 
for, the able men he selected for his 
cooperation. But the frustrations and 
discouragements that characterized the 
early months were great. Only persons 
of optimism, imagination, determina- 
tion, and persistence survived them. 

The experts sent out by the Depart- 
ment represented a wide variety of 
ages, backgrounds, and skills. In gen- 
eral they were able men, though for a 
few the strain of long absence from 
their families and their accustomed 
milieu was shattering. One man died 
of acute alcoholism in China. Another 
was so ill-advised as to go big-game 
hunting in India en route home and 
got mauled by a tiger. With these 
two exceptions, there were no truly 
traumatic experiences, and a number 
of the appointees did a fine job in 
difficult circumstances. Not surpris- 
ingly, men with previous experience 
in China were in this category, but a 
considerable number of the newcomers 
were equally sympathetic, supportive, 
and effective insofar as it was pos- 
sible in that crumbling society. Some 
of the most useful technicians were 
those who were able to improvise due 
to their understanding of an earlier and 
simpler technology. Rarest among the 
Americans were those who could grasp 
from the first the political significance 
of every move in Chinese-American 
relations and in the internal relations 
of ministries, cliques, and personal fol- 
lowings on the Chinese domestic scene. 
However, the experts learned fast 
when they felt themselves being ex- 
ploited for political ends. 


Advising on Standards 


A single example taken from sev- 
eral recounted in the book will illus- 
trate one type of expertise provided, 
the needs it met, and a question of 
cultural relations policy which it en- 
gendered. 

A problem of great importance to 
China was that of establishing indus- 
trial standards for its economy. Na- 
tional standards were needed for pur- 
chasing, production, and specification, 
to unify domestic industrialization and 


conform to requirements of foreign 
trade. Dickson Reck, a standards ex- 
pert, was sent by the Department to 
assist the Chinese Ministries of Edu- 
cation and of Economic Affairs in this 
matter at their request. His stay in 
China involved working in the west- 
ern provinces during the war and in 
the east for more than a year there- 
after. On the basis of his wide travels 
and observations he wrote: “There is 
very little standardization (of equip- 
ment) to simplify operation, replace- 
ment and repair. With few exceptions 
the equipment in individual plants is 
a hodge-podge of various makes, vari- 
ous designs, various countries of 
origin, and has been acquired at 
various times over a span of the past 
40 years. This confusion of systems, 
with the resulting inefficiencies, is 
characteristic of industry throughout 
China. It stems from the facts that 
Chinese industry has been built in 
large part with foreign equipment im- 
ported from both metric and foot- 
pound countries and was specified by 
engineers, some of whom were trained 
to think in terms of metric units and 
some of whom were trained to think 
in foot-pound units. No thought was 
given originally to problems beyond 
the walls of the plant which was being 
built, in other words, to the necessity 
for a single system of weights and 
measures for the country as a whole.” 

Reck noted in the same report that 
“the metric system is decidedly pre- 
dominant” in the east coast plants that 
were still operating at the end of the 
war, and in view of its logic as a sys- 
tem and its international acceptance 
in scientific and technical measure- 
ments, he recommended to the Chinese 
authorities that it should be the basis 
for the new national standards to be 
promulgated. When this reached the 
ears of Ambassador Patrick Hurley, 
he exploded. He called Reck on the 
carpet and berated him for recom- 
mending standards which were not 
tailormade for the purchase of Amer- 
ican exports. Reck’s attempt to per- 
suade him that this move was in the 
best interests of China, which faced 
the postwar task of building up her 
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“Should advisers who are sent by the U.S. Government to assist a foreign country be obligated 
to press for the immediate commercial interests of the United States or are they to offer their best 
judgment without reference to promoting sales or other advantages to American concerns?” 








industries from scratch, simply further 
infuriated him. 

Though soon forgotten by Hurley, 
apparently, the episode briefly spot- 
lighted a question of cultural relations 
policy which arose more than once. 
Should advisers who are sent by the 
U.S. Government to assist a foreign 
country be obligated to press for the 
immediate commercial interests of the 
United States or are they to offer their 
best judgment without reference to 
promoting sales or other advantages 
to American concerns? Notwithstand- 
ing the reaction of the Ambassador, 
we held the latter view and supported 
our experts in offering their advice 
without ulterior motives. The Em- 
bassy had a commercial attaché and 
other officers assigned the duty of 
promoting or otherwise aiding Amer- 
ican business interests. CU technical 
experts were not appointed to augment 
this staff; their disinterested expertise 
was clearly what they were called upon 
to extend to their Chinese colleagues. 


Chinese Invited to the U.S.A. 


It was always intended that the CU 
China program should be a two-way 
exchange. Though the sending of 
Americans to China preceded the 
bringing of Chinese to the United 
States, invitations to six Chinese uni- 
versities to select one representative 
apiece to spend a year here as guests 
of the Department were extended as 
early as November 1942. The inten- 
tion was to try to alleviate even in 
a small way the long-term isolation of 
Chinese refugee academic institutions. 
Specifically, it was hoped that the rep- 
resentatives would “have the opportu- 
nity to benefit themselves by further 
studies in their particular subjects and 
benefit their institutions through con- 
tact with developments in the general 
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educational field.” They were encour- 
aged to give lectures, make speeches, 
and be available for interviews while 
in this country in order to acquaint 
the American public with conditions 
in China and to reach out to American 
private organizations and educational 
institutions. 

A total of 26 Chinese educators 
and artists came to the United States 
at the Department’s invitation in the 
years 1943-47. With few exceptions 
they were experienced, eager, in some 
cases distinguished, individuals well 
qualified to make good use of their 
time. One example will have to suffice 
here, so I have selected for the pur- 
pose an internationally known social 
anthropologist, Fei Hsiao-t’ung, then 
aged 33, who was appointed repre- 
sentative by Yunnan University to 
spend the 1943-44 academic year in 
America. 

At a conference in Chicago in Au- 
gust 1943, young Fei discussed some 
problems of the Kunming area where 
the influx of refugees and the wartime 
expenditures had at first raised the 
standard of living of the poor peasants, 
then drained off labor from the farms. 
Young peasants were conscripted for 
the army; sons of well-to-do families 
were sent away to avoid conscription. 
Young people from the villages, both 
men and women, went to the cities to 
work in factories or other employ- 
ment. In most cases, they left the land 
forever and their departure radically 
disrupted the age-old social structure 
of the countryside. 

Fei and his colleagues in the 
Yenching-Yunnan field station had 
been for several years researching both 
the traditional patterns of peasant life 
in Yunnan and the disruptions due to 
the wartime upheavals. In addition, 
they had made several studies in mod- 
ern factories in Kunming in order to 


follow the villagers into their city life 
and examine the problems encoun- 
tered in converting rural hands into 
factory labor. 

Most of Fei’s efforts during his year 
in America were devoted to translating 
these researches into English. His 
graduate study at London University 
and the publication in English of his 
book Peasant Life in China had made 
Fei a citizen of the international world 
of scholarship. Now he wanted to 
introduce the work of his Yenching- 
Yunnan research team to this same 
world. He set about the task with con- 
centrated energy. With the cooperation 
of American friends in New York, 
Chicago, and Cambridge who gladly 
worked long hours with him on his 
manuscripts, he prepared for publica- 
tion two books: Earthbound China, 
on the team’s agricultural studies, and 
China Enters the Machine Age, on the 
urban investigations. In addition, he 
managed to get some fellowships and 
appointments for his colleagues and 
students at American universities, as 
well as books and financial support for 
his research station. At the same time, 
he did not limit himself to benefiting 
his own institution, but devoted con- 
siderable attention to the wider objec- 
tive of developing academic coopera- 
tion in the social sciences between 
Chinese and Americans in general. 

Fei drew from the wellspring of his 
natural exuberance sufficient extra en- 
ergy to supplement his scholarly labors 
by writing a weekly “Letter from 
America” for a Kunming newspaper. 
The series was later published in book 
form (in Chinese) with the title 
Human Feelings and International Re- 
lations: A Message from America. The 
weekly dispatches reported on such 
aspects of America at war as the ra- 
tioning system, women working in war 
industries and government, and the 
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popular support for the war effort. 
He contrasted the good nutrition and 
medical care for U.S. troops he had 
seen on the air bases en route from 
India with the living conditions of the 
average Chinese conscripts. He re- 
ported on a visit to a farm in Minne- 
sota: the size, “500 mu,°” of an entire 
Yunnanese village as compared to the 
average Yunnan farm of 5 mu. The 
farm’s American family drove cars, 
listened to radios, sent the children to 
college, but if there were 100 people 
on that land how could these ends be 
achieved? He disliked certain aspects 
of American life, the food, the lone- 
liness of the elderly, the absence of 
continuity with the past, of a sense of 
history. Though he was constantly 
stimulated by his daily experiences and 
observations which stirred him to ana- 
lyze American society, his busy life 
inevitably wore him down from time 
to time. When he was overworked 
and exhausted, he was depressed by 
the restlessness and discontent that 
drove Americans to produce and con- 
sume hugely. He longed for acceptance 
and contentment which he (then) re- 
garded as traditional Chinese values. 
He concluded that only abroad did he 
discover how truly Chinese he was. 


3 One mu equals approximately 100 square 
meters. 
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Social Anthropologist 
Fei Hsiao-t'ung, in the 
United States in 1943-44 
as a visiting professor. 


The China Fulbright Program 


At the end of World War II a re- 
organization merged the cultural rela- 
tions aspects of the Office of War 
Information (OWI), such as the li- 
braries, with CU, and both with the 
government information responsibili- 
ties of OWI, to create the U.S. Infor- 
mation Service. In China, the merger 
was more theoretical than real, the 
CU unit remaining with the Embassy 
in west China until the spring of 1946 
while the OWI moved its headquarters 
to Shanghai and the majority of its 
personnel continued homeward to re- 
sume prewar jobs or find new ones. 
The year 1946, when Gen. George C. 
Marshall tried to mediate the civil 
conflict in China, ended with his de- 
parture from China in disgust, and 
the all-out resumption of civil war. 
By the beginning of 1947, the tradi- 
tional friendship between America and 
China had been seriously strained. 
That there was the possibility of 
launching a new program of cultural 
relations which would be successful 
for the brief period before China was 
closed to America was unimaginable. 
Yet before the end of 1947 just such 
a program had been initiated. 


The Executive Agreement estab- 
lishing the first Fulbright program 


ever was signed in Nanking on No- 
vember 10, 1947, by the American 
Ambassador and the Chinese Foreign 
Minister. The bargain sale to the 
Chinese Government of hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of surplus 
property useful to civilians from 
caches of wartime equipment in China 
and the Pacific islands had been con- 
cluded in August 1946, the same 
month that President Truman signed 
the Fulbright act into law. One con- 
dition of the sale specified: “China 
also agrees to establish a fund equiv- 
alent to twenty million dollars (US) 
for promoting research, cultural and 
educational exchange with the United 
States.” Nevertheless, arrangements 
and negotiations consumed more than 
a year before the U.S. Educational 
Foundation in China was set up in 
Nanking and the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships was functioning at the 
American end. 

It is regrettable but not surprising 
that not until the summer of 1948 
did the first Fulbright Fellow reach 
China from America, the distinguished 
Sinologist, Derk Bodde, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In the next 
few months, 26 other Fellows were 
added. A project for Chinese students, 
too, was activated in early 1949. How- 
ever, the entire program came to an 
end the next summer with the rupture 
between the new regime and the 
United States. Yet in those brief i2 
months much of permanent value was 
accomplished. 

The opportunity for Americans to 
study or do research in China had 
been interrupted essentially for 10 
years from the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict in 1937, and abso- 
lutely during the American involve- 
ment in World War II from 1941 to 
1945. Many American specialists in 
various aspects of Chinese studies had 
been drafted by the U.S. Government 
into wartime service, military or civil- 
ian, to use their accumulated knowl- 
edge or pursue designated research for 
immediate wartime aims. They had a 
hunger, and a real need, to turn again 
to the pursuit of their own special 
interests, to the completion of half- 
finished studies, or to the exploration 
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in depth of new insights or hypoth- 
eses. 

Meanwhile, in this decade of dis- 
junction a new generation of young 
Americans had been trained in Chi- 
nese studies. They outnumbered their 
predecessors, most of whom had stum- 
bled into the field by chance. Chance, 
too, had produced the new generation. 
The majority were war recruits who, 
often entirely ignorant of China, had 
been assigned to intensive study of 
the Chinese language for military pur- 
poses by a government which found 
itself involved in warfare in East Asia 
and woefully lacking in the requisite 
informed personnel. 

Members of these two generations 
of China scholars were preponderant 
among the 27 who formed the first 
American Fulbright contingent. This 
resulted from the wise policy of se- 
lecting candidates in this difficult time 
who had prior knowledge of the Chi- 
nese language. None of the students 
and only two or three of the others 
were exceptions to this criterion. 

For individuals with such qualifica- 
tions, the opportunity to live and study 
in China in 1948 was a stroke of in- 
credible luck. Not only was it the first 
chance in a decade but also, as some 
could foresee, very possibly the last 
chance for years to come. 

The fact that plans for quiet con- 
centration, in classrooms or with Chi- 
nese tutors or confreres, were dis- 
rupted by the momentous events of 
the year was undoubtedly annoying to 
some. Yet for others, no matter what 
their politics, the exceptional occasion 
to be present at the creation of a new 
China, in a historic moment of revo- 
lutionary change, outweighed all per- 
sonal inconveniences. 

Space does not permit summarizing 
here in any detail the account of the 
1947-49 Fulbright program in China 
to which two lengthy chapters of the 
book are devoted. Suffice it to men- 
tion that in addition to Bodde the 
Fellows included, among others, such 
leaders of Chinese studies in America 
as Knight Biggerstaff of Cornell, the 
late George Kennedy of Yale, Richard 
Rudolph and Arthur Steiner of UCLA, 
Theodore de Bary of Columbia, Fred- 
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Wilma Fairbank is greeted by Chou En-lai in Peking in 1972 at a banquet in the 


Great Hall of the People. 


erick Mote of Princeton, Richard 
Edwards and Harriet Mills of Mich- 
igan and James Parsons and Michael 
Rogers of California. Donald Tous- 
saint and Alfred Harding, now hold- 
ing responsible positions in the U.S. 
Foreign Service, were among the 
graduate students. Two eminent Amer- 
ican scholars had had no previous im- 
mediate association with China: Rob- 
ert Redfield, social anthropologist of 
the University of Chicago and Gordon 
Ferris, entomologist of Stanford. The 
output of articles and books stemming 
directly from the “Fulbright Year” in 
China is truly astonishing, and natu- 
rally the researches and the experience 
of this remarkable year continued to 
exert an influence on the later work 
of the participants. 


Need for Cultural Contact 


The end of the Fulbright program 
marked the end of U.S. cultural rela- 
tions with China until the early 
1970’s.4 The break between the two 
countries which terminated the pro- 
gram not only prevented face to face 
access through the bamboo curtain but 
also caused a blackout of communica- 
tions for over 20 years. The blackout 
is now only partially lifted and still 


4A Fulbright program with Taiwan was 
initiated in 1958. 


obscures one entire side of the story. 
We know what has been China’s im- 
pact on the American experts and 
Fulbright Fellows who went there. 
But among the Chinese whom we 
reached, what, if any, have been the 
long-range survivals of that interrupted 
contact with Americans and American 
ideas? The answer we may never 
know. Yet as relations between our 
two countries resume, the stress on 
scientific and cultural exchanges, lim- 
ited though they be, underlines the 
recognition by both parties of the con- 
tinuing need for cultural contact. 

For the moment at least, the inter- 
national fellowship of science is in the 
ascendancy. Delegations from each 
country travel to the other to observe 
new developments in agriculture, sci- 
entific laboratories, medical practice, 
public health administration, and the 
like. It is heartening that the delegates 
exchange ideas, discoveries, observa- 
tions, and technical suggestions free 
from the rancor of the Cold War 
period. 

Both governments express the de- 
sire of their peoples to have friendship 
and mutual understanding with citizens 
of the other. But how are such ends 
to be achieved? Three techniques com- 
monly used between nations for the 
purpose are, in ascending order of 
pressure, the dissemination of selected 
information, the accentuation of the 
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positive by public relations, and the 
glorification of the image by propa- 
ganda. 

Contrary to common belief, cultural 
relations is not a fourth item in the 
same category. It is concerned not with 
the international exchange of favorable 
images but with the international ex- 
change of discoveries, skills, scientific 
knowledge, and artistic creativity. It 
is exemplified by the international 
travel of students to learn from per- 
sons or through institutions in other 
countries these skills or this knowl- 
edge. Friendship and mutual under- 
standing may and often do result, but 
only as desirable byproducts. The cen- 
tral purpose is far more serious: the 
sharing of knowledge and beauty, 
“creative mutual borrowing,” to enable 
world civilization to evolve, expand, 
and deepen through the cooperation 
and for the benefit of all mankind. [] 





America’s Cultural Experiment in 
China, 1942-49 is the first of a series 
of monographs on the history of the 
role of the U.S. Department of State 
in international cultural relations. The 
series is being prepared as a part of 
the History Project of the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

The second monograph in the series 
is now at press. It is entitled Inter- 
American Beginnings of U.S. Cultural 
Diplomacy, 1936-1948 and was 
written by the Director of the History 
Project, Dr. J. Manuel Fspinosa. 

Other monographs currently or soon 
to be in preparation concern the inter- 
national visitor program of the De- 
partment of State; the role of the 
Department of State in student inter- 
change; American studies abroad; the 
exchange of persons aspect of the 
“reorientation” program with Ger- 
many, 1946-1954; cultural presenta- 
tions abroad; and the role of the 
binational Fulbright commissions over- 
seas in the Department’s educational 
exchange program. 

For information write to Director, 
CU History Project, Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C. 
20520. 














Cherne Appointed to Intelligence Board 


Leo Cherne, a member of the Ad- 
visory Commission for 5 years, has 
resigned from the Commission in 
order to devote more time to new 
assignments given him by President 
Ford. Early in March the President 
named him a member of the three- 
man Intelligence Oversight Board, re- 
cently created to review activities of 
the CIA and other intelligence orga- 
nizations. Shortly thereafter, the Presi- 
dent asked Mr. Cherne to serve as 
Chairman of the Foreign Intelligence 
Board, on which he had served as a 
member since 1973. 

Mr. Cherne has been Executive 
Director of the Research Institute of 
America in New York since 1936, 
supervising the professional staff which 
provides analytical judgments to more 
than 10,000 businesses in the fields 
of economic forecasting, foreign 
affairs analysis, government regula- 
tions, federal legislation, labor law, 
taxation, and management. 

His public service activities have 
added to his distinguished reputation. 
Since 1952 he has been Chairman 
of the Board of the International Res- 
cue Committee, which assists those 


who have fied totalitarian countries. 
Together with Dr. Tom Dooley and 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer he helped form 
MEDICO in 1957. Now a division 
of CARE, MEDICO brings medical 
aid to parts of Southeast Asia where 
medicine had not been previously 
available. In addition, Mr. Cherne 
has been Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Freedom House since 
1952 and a member of the Board of 
Advisers of the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces since 1971. 

He is a sculptor of note. His bronze 
portrait of Lincoln is displayed in the 
White House, and other examples of 
his sculpture appear in museums, 
national capitols, and Presidential 
palaces throughout the world. 

Mr. Cherne has been a member of 
the U.S. Advisory Commission since 
1971, contributing energy, commit- 
ment, and creativity to its delibera- 
tions on issues in international educa- 
tional and cultural affairs. He served 
as Acting Chairman during 1973, 
when the study of the administration 
of U.S. information and cultural pro- 
grams was launched. Of particular 
significance to readers of this periodi- 
cal is the fact that he has served as 
editorial adviser to Exchange since 
1973 and played a significant role in 
the establishment of its new format, 
and editorial policy. Members of the 
Commission and its staff take this 
opportunity to express their deep ap- 
preciation for his great contribution to 
the work of the Commission and to 
wish him well in his new duties. 


At a farewell luncheon 
for Leo Cherne: (Top 
left) l. to r. Assistant 
Secretary Richardson, 
Leo Cherne, Commission 
member William French 
Smith. (Left) l. to r. 
Commission Chairman 

© Marks, Leo Cherne, 

( Secretary Kissinger. 
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facts on funding 








The Association of Commonwealth 
Universities has produced seven 
handbooks and information papers 
which contain between them the most 
complete listing available of fellow- 
ships, scholarships, grants tenable 
in the United Kingdom by U.S. 
graduates and faculty. These publi- 
cations are listed below: 


1. Awards for Commonwealth 
University Staff. (3d ed. 1976-78); 
L2.25; 200 pages. Revised every 
2 years. 

2. Scholarships Guide for Com- 
monwealth Postgraduate Students. 

(2d ed. 1975-77); L2.50; 310 pages. 
Revised every 2 years. 

3. Financial Aid for First Degree 
Study at Commonwealth Universities. 
(2d ed. 1975); 55 pages. 

4. Some Awards Open to Academic 
Staff of U.K. Universities and 
Tenable (only) at Foreign (non- 
Commonwealth) Universities. (4th 
ed. 1975-77; L1. (Supplement #1 
above. ) 

5. Some Awards Open to Graduates 
of U.K. Universities and Tenable 
(only) at Foreign (non-Commonwealth) 
Universities. (4th ed. 1975-77); 
L1.25 (Supplement #2 above.) 

6. Some Awards Open (only) to 
Academic Staff of Foreign (non- 
Commonwealth) Universities and 
Tenable at U.K. Universities. (1st ed. 
1973, with 1974, 1975 addenda); 

50 pages. U.S. $1 surface post free. 

7. Some Awards Open (only) to 
Graduates of Foreign (non-Common- 
wealth) Universities and Tenable 
at U.K. Universities. (1st ed. 1973, 
with 1974, 1975 addenda) ; 50 pages. 
U.S. $1 surface post free. 


For further information or to 
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order these publications, write to the 
Awards Information Service, Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth Universities, 
36 Gordon Square, London, 

England WC1H OPF. 


The Kosciuszko Foundation gives 
scholarships in three categories: 
(1) student exchanges with Poland; 
(2) scholarships to America to stu- 
dents of Polish extraction regardless of 
their field of study; and (3) assist- 
ance to needy and deserving American 
students, regardless of their ethnic 
background, who engage in Polish 
studies. Write to the Foundation 
at 15 East 65th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10021. 


The American Institute of Indian 
Studies has available a limited number 
of research fellowships in India. 
Write to the Institute at 1330 East 
59th Street, Chicago, Ill. 60637. 


U.S. or foreign scholars engaging 
in “Historical and Cultural studies,” 
“Social and Political Studies,” and 
“Resources, Environment and Inter- 
dependence Studies” may be eligible 
for grants from the Smithsonian 
Institution. Application deadlines 
for 1976 are March 1 and October 1. 
Write to Woodrow Wilson Inter- 
national Center for Scholars, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, 

D.C. 20560. 


A program for exchange of 
scientists between the United States 
and France is open to U.S. citizens or 
nationals who have earned a doc- 
torate in mathematics, engineering, 
or physical, chemical, biological and 
social science (including economics). 
Awards are jointly funded by the 
National Science Foundation and the 
French National Center for Scientific 
Research. For information, write the 
National Science Foundation, Inter- 
national Programs, 1800 G Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20550. 


Graduate student research scholar- 
ships in the American republics area 
during the academic years 1977-78 
will be available for well-qualified 
students in most fields of study. 
Candidates must be U.S. citizens who 
will hold a B.A. or the equivalent 
by the beginning date of the grant, 
but who do not hold a Ph.D. at the 
time of application. A good command 
of Spanish or Portuguese is necessary, 
depending on the country of 
application. Candidates must be 
available in December 1976 for per- 
sonal interviews at locations through- 
out the United States. Opportunities 
also exist for independent research 
and occasionally for teaching 
assistantships. Grants provide round- 
trip international transportation, 
tuition, and maintenance for one 
academic year. Deadline is October 
31, 1976. For further information 
contact: Institute of International 
Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


East-West Center Program Activi- 
ties 1976-77 lists information 
on East-West Center awards and 
grants as well as on programs. Write 
to the Office of Publications and 
Public Affairs, East-West Center, 
1777 East-West Road, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96822. 





World English 


Joseph Jones 


What arrangement would enable us to learn more from one another, 
to discover new and better ways of teaching and learning English 
both at home and abroad? 


; a world’s business—‘‘busi- 
ness” in the broad sense, touching 
all kinds of concerns—-requires a 
functional international language. It 
seems we have decided that English, 
despite some drawbacks which make 
it somewhat difficult to learn, is what 
we are to use. This has become abun- 
dantly clear since the end of World 
War Il. English is now being studied 
in most parts of the world: through 
schools and universities, commercial 
language schools, company institutes, 
or private instruction. 

| wonder whether these differing 
modes are efficient and whether much 
effort is being wasted because of 
duplication and the limited opportu- 
nities to project and share relevant 
experience. Progress seems too slow, 
despite the time and money spent. 
How can so important a function be 
improved and sustained? What ar- 
rangement would enable us to learn 
more from one another, to discover 
new and better ways of teaching and 
learning English both at home and 
abroad? 


Perhaps the answer is an interna- 
tional agency with resources to staff, 
equip, and maintain centers for Eng- 
lish study, literally anywhere. At any 
one place the Center for English Study 
would operate through special classes, 
conferences, institutes, |machine- 
teaching, book-lending and reference 
facilities. All services would be offered 
free or at nominal cost. The sponsor- 
ing agency—call it at a venture sim- 
ply WE: World English—would have 
to be broadly international, fiercely in- 
dependent. It would receive funds 
from a wide variety of sources and 
recruit its administrative and teach- 
ing staffs from many national groups. 
Its primary goal would be the training 
of multiple millions of speakers and 
writers of English in order to promote 
understanding of world affairs and 
participation in them. 

Unquestionably the obstacles to 
any such project are formidable, but 
so are they to other constructive ven- 
tures on today’s international scene. 
And what is needed more urgently 
than both quick and widespread im- 





Joseph Jones is Professor Emeritus at the University of Texas, Austin, hav- 
ing taught there in the English Department for 40 years before retiring in 
1975. He has lectured on American literature overseas in New Zealand 
(1953), South Africa (1960), and Hong Kong (1965). Later in 1976 Queens- 
land University will publish his book, Radical Cousins: 19th Century Ameri- 


can and Australian Writers. 
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provement in our abilities to speak 
with one another? Realism and prag- 
matism appear to prompt us to antici- 
pate the next world war (if not, why 
are we arming for it?); a bit of im- 
practicality and idealism cannot be 
altogether misplaced. At least | am 
emboldened to offer some ideas about 
a scheme to which many may attach 
such labels; and when they do, let us 
hear their counter-proposals. 


Working Link 


To begin, however, we shall stay as 
close as we can to everyday reality. 
Whatever intrinsic qualities the long 
and rich tradition of literature in Eng- 
lish may represent, today’s interna- 
tional society is interested in utility. 
This is not to say that other interests 
are totally brushed aside, but it is 
only sensible to concede that English 
owes its current position chiefly to its 
role as a working link in a pragmatic 
world. Moreover, this will continue to 
be true; most learners of English will 
be concerned first of all with one or 
more of what we may call the Four 
T's: training, technology, travel, trade. 

Of these, the first two relate to de- 
velopment, the second two to interna- 
tional outreach. In certain countries a 
sudden large inflow of wealth, chiefly 
from oil, has created equally sudden 
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demand for all four. Both the devel- 
oping nations and those long since 
past their formative stages are aware 
that training manuals and technical 
literature exist principally and by far 
most availably in English, and that 
travel and trade involve English- 
speaking customers in addition to 
technical advisers and educators, 
local or from abroad. With common 
markets, aid programs and the like, 
the presence of international groups 
for work or study has become gen- 
erally accepted. 

Beyond these day-to-day needs lie 
others; language serves also for un- 
derstanding and pleasure. This func- 
tion is in the long run equally neces- 
sary—if there is to be a long run— 
and it can be induced to grow out of 
the preliminary skill which may have 
been gained quickly and limited to 
utilitarian purposes. This kind of en- 
largement is already taking place. We 
would see more encouraging progress 
if learning-in-depth were made easier 
and opportunities to learn made more 
widely available. Adequate motivation 
is not lacking, as for example in con- 
temporary Japan. If we are agreed 
that now is the right time for all con- 
cerned, what practical approaches 
should we be thinking about? Centers 
for English study are one, but before 
looking at a more detailed picture of 
what these centers might be like, let 
us survey briefly some of the alterna- 
tives now at work. 


Alternatives to WE 


Aren't there already, one might 
ask, a whole host of organizations 
concerned with the teaching of Eng- 
lish, either within one area or over- 
seas? The answer will certainly have 
to be yes, but counter-questions begin 
to arise when these organizations are 
examined more closely. The largest 
ones are in North America: the Mod- 
ern Language Association, National 
Council of Teachers of English, Col- 
lege English Association, TESOL 
(Teachers of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages), and a number of 
other groups which are either divi- 
sions of these or have similar pur- 
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poses. Membership, allowing for some 
overlap, would total much more than 
100,000. These represent almost ex- 
clusively English teachers; member- 
ships of professional societies and 
other agencies in the fields of Lin- 
guistics (such as the Center for Ap- 
plied Linguistics), Speech, Communi- 
cations, and others should be counted 
in any assessment of potential. 


in Britain, by contrast, the National 
Association for the Teaching of Eng- 
lish has only 4,000 members and the 
International Association of Teachers 
of English as a Foreign Language, 
1,300, most of whom (about 70 per- 
cent) are overseas. Both were founded 
only in the 1960’s. The British Coun- 
cil continues to be actively interested 
in substantially the same type of ac- 
tivity as TESOL in the United States. 
Many others could be named in both 
hemispheres. At present, the Interna- 
tional Federation for Modern Lan- 
guages and Literatures (FILLM, the 
acronym following the French title) is 
the organization through which lim- 
ited cooperation is channeled, espe- 
cially through such congresses as one 
recently held at Sydney, Australia. 


Some of these agencies or their 
branches deal directly or even solely 
with the teaching of English as a sec- 
ond language, but the numbers thus 
engaged are not large and they are 
not commonly ranked among the elite 
of the profession. Here and there in 
non-English-speaking countries one 
finds an institute devoted to teaching 
and studying English. In Scandinavia, 
for example, where English is the 
usual second language, several have 
a long and active history; they helped 
make very large numbers of Scandi- 
navians effectively bilingual or multi- 
lingual. In general, however, in Europe, 
North America, and elsewhere, we 
find an unconcerted consortium of 
agencies for the study and teaching 
of English: associations which in ef- 
fect are also dissociations, centers 
which exist as points on unconnected 
arcs. 


From this amorphous complex 
there issues a forbiddingly large vol- 
ume of publication, most of it un- 


coordinated in any really effective 
sense. There are currently some 500 
or more journals of linguistics, of 
which one-third to one-half deal with 
English at least in part and well over 
100 exclusively. Add to this two or 
three times as many literary journals, 
and the magnitude of professional 
publication about English becomes 
apparent. Quick and accurate though 
reference techniques have become, it 
is no longer enough to say simply . 








“‘Is human communication as 
important as the polar caps 
of Mars or the moons of 
Jupiter?”’ 








“here it is’; the grain needs to be 
sifted from the chaff, ground to flour, 
and baked into edible loaves. In any 
case the function of synthesis needs 
to be performed far better than it has 
been. With the resources potentially 
available it could be made far more 
efficient, but as matters now stand, a 
large part of what we say, of what we 
so painstakingly write and print, goes 
to waste. 

It would appear, therefore, that in 
common with too many other tenden- 
cies in today’s world of intellectual 
effort, digestion of information about 
the teaching and learning of language 
lags far behind ingestion—or possi- 
bly even behind a great amount of 
raw production which receives little or 
no significant ingestion at best, and 
no digestion whatever. What kind of 
structured effort could undertake to 
correlate so much for so many? 


Administration and Facilities 


| am as distrustful of super-organi- 
zations as anyone now reading this; | 
think there are many inherent dangers 
and drawbacks attached to size. In- 
creasing bulk and longevity, taken to- 
gether, are all the worse: Continuing 
institutions may technify and fossilize 
all too quickly into bureaucratic tyran- 
nies. But having said this, | am still 
at a loss as to how to promote World 
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English except through the services of 
a very large agency. In proposing one, 
therefore, | wish to see as many safe- 
guards as could possibly be built into 
its fabric. 

Each WE center, as | imagine it, 
would be administered and staffed by 
a combination of local and interna- 
tional personnel, with the _ interna- 
tional division subject to periodic 
rotation. A multiplicity of nations and 
cultures should be represented at 
any given time. 

These would have to be people 
skilled in working with other people 
and demonstrably willing to work, not 
just experts on holiday. He/she might 
be a regular English teacher at home, 
‘‘seconded”’ to the center, or one 
making a career of international 
teaching—a career which in the fu- 
ture may become quite common, if 
present signs are any guide. Also, 
there should be provision for group- 
visits by teachers as part of the 
agency’s policy of encouraging pro- 
fessional travel and, in the process, 
recruiting teachers for centers. 

At each WE center visitors would 
find lecture classrooms, laboratories, 
offices, auditorium, conference and 
seminar rooms, library, print shop, 
restaurant, bookshop, display areas, 
living quarters (in some instances), 
special telephone-conversation facili- 
ties, TV-reception rooms, computer 
terminals, and mobile equipment. 
What sort of students would they 
find? There would be, of course, com- 
mercial and professional people from 
many quarters, housewives, refresher 
students, local teachers, ‘‘senior 
citizens” and (desirably) young chil- 
dren. 

These would form an ideal spec- 
trum of learners from whom data on 
language-learning would be continu- 
ally available to the investigator. The 
work being done at the centers would 
be regularly reported to English 
teachers and their students in schools 
throughout the world so that a feeling 
of rapport would be sustained and 
those being specially trained as Eng- 
lish teachers would have a clear idea 
of the opportunities and problems in 
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the centers and of possible alterna- 
tive careers. 


The ‘‘hardware’’ available as very 
powerful assistance to the effort 
needs only brief comment. We all 
know that we can talk from the earth 
to the moon and back; that satellites 
capable of virtually unlimited recep- 
tion and transmission are being con- 
tinually launched and put to use; that 
information-retrieval seems almost to 
rival the speed of thought itself; that, 
in short, anything necessary to com- 
munciation can be supplied on instan- 
taneous order, assuming that the de- 
mand is important enough to warrant 
the expense. The coming generation 
of teachers, one hopes, will be 
quicker than their forebears to see 
the opportunities that science-tech- 
nology has so profusely opened to 
us. Surely we may take for granted 
the widespread use of learning-aids 
for English in a few short years, and 
be thankful for it. 


The centers would compete with 
other agencies only to the extent that 
their facilities proved, at length, 
clearly better suited to certain kinds 
of tasks. They might encourage and 
assist instruction already being car- 
ried on, rather than deliberately 
gather it all to themselves. They 
would have the advantage of repre- 
senting a nonpartisan organization 
with very extensive resources for 
teaching and for research into the 
learning process. 


Cultural Domination 


How difficult would it be to bring 
such an agency as WE into being? Is 
money unavailable? No, whatever dif- 
ficulties must be faced, they need not 
be economic. Do we lack trained 
teachers and administrators? To a de- 
gree we do, and those undertaking 
early assignment would be pioneers 
more than merely in name. There are, 
however, numbers of excellent people 
who would welcome the challenge. 

Social and political issues, on the 
other hand, are real and at this point 
in history singularly explosive. That 
is the chief reason, in fact, that this 


proposal was conceived and is being 
urged as a counterweight to inter- 
national name-calling and other forms 
of inflammatory rhetoric, and worse. 
No single nation could ever be per- 
mitted to dominate the organization, 
whether through funding or other 
means of pressure; if confidence in 
its objective operation were to be 
shaken, it might quickly become a 
prey to power-jugglers and thereby 
surrender its effectiveness. National- 
istic concerns, from the beginning, 
must be regarded as totally extrane- 
ous. Policymaking and recordkeeping 
would have to be quite transparent, 
and indeed there would be little in- 
centive to secrecy about an operation 
whose intentions were so simple and 
clear. 


The best safeguard against con- 
trol by special interests is a wide 
distribution of authority and respon- 
sibility. Any governing board for the 
WE organization should be consti- 
tuted, and provision made for its 
continuation, with this in mind. Fund- 
ing would have to be very broadly 
based, and insofar as possible, pro- 
portional to ability to pay. Before the 
agency began its work, it should have 
endowment enough in hand for opera- 
tions over a minimum of 10 years, 
with reasonable assurance of further 
support provided the venture met ex- 
pectations (which could scarcely be 
judged in much under a decade). 


But even with the most painstaking 
design for objectivity, it is always 
possible that an agency seeking to 
promote the use of English, or any 
other one language, could be viewed 
as furthering ‘‘cultural domination” 
by those already using the language. 
lf indeed domination were suspected 
as a conspiratorial motive, expert 
knowledge of the conspirator’s lan- 
guage would be more of an advantage 
than a drawback in trying to oppose 
him. One of the more lasting benefits 
of a widely based auxiliary world- 
language, in fact, should be to 
shrink down in some measure the 
overblown attitudes about conspiracy 
in today’s world. Why do we assume 
trickery and villainy of all kinds 
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around every corner of the street or 
at every turn in the road? Some of it 
does exist, of course, but no form of 
ignorance breeds suspicion quite so 
quickly and firmly as one’s inability 
to understand what his neighbor is 
thinking and saying. 

Such proposals, | know, must 
sound quixotic to the strict logician, 
naive to the practical man. But we are 
driven back, in reply, to a very logical 
and practical question: If there is not 
to be a rapid and effective improve- 
ment of international communication 
and understanding, what is our alter- 
native? Actually, is there any alter- 
native? But almost no experiment 
ever made could pre-assess its own 
results with a very high degree of 
accuracy, and it is left to rough logic, 
intuition, or common sense to make 
productive guesses. 


By every reasonable surmise, mod- 
erate amounts of money—money 
which does exist, is procurable— 
invested in a global program of im- 
proved human communication, could 
produce results that everyone par- 
ticipating would agree were worth the 
expenditure. Is human communica- 
tion as important as the polar caps 


of Mars or the moons of Jupiter? 
Some of us think so, and hope that 
in time others may come to think so 
too. 


Consequences for English Teaching 


Were this proposal for World Eng- 
lish to be taken seriously, it would 
have far-reaching consequences for 
English teaching everywhere, bringing 
changes which—if numerous current 
signs are right—are already overdue. 
We are not getting proper results 
from our large expenditures of time 
and money: Test-scores on both local 
and national levels in the United 
States reveal a steady erosion of lin- 
guistic ability among the age group 
already, in comparative terms, ‘‘well 
educated.’’ Something far-reaching, 
something basically different in ap- 
proach from current English method- 
ology is needed. 

Meanwhile, what shall we do? Pro- 
nouncing his benediction on the 
Anglo-American ‘‘Dartmouth Semi- 
nar’ of 1966,’ A. H. Markwardt, Pro- 


1A conference on the subject of English 
teaching in the United States and the United 
Kingdom held at Dartmouth College in Han- 
over, New Hampshire in the summer of 1966. 


fessor of English at Princeton Uni- 
versity, said: 


But we must not stop with talking, 
or with thinking and talking. There is 
a vast amount of work to be done in 
both countries in improving the 
teaching of English. Moreover, the 
Seminar will have failed of part of 
its purpose if we in Britair and Amer- 
ica merely continue to work at our 
tasks, oblivious of what is taking 
place across the Atlantic. Surely, we 
must go on to extend our interna- 
tional cooperation from the level of 
talk to the level of action, through 
collaborative research and co-opera- 
tive engagement in various kinds of 
planning, development, and actual 
teaching, in order that the most may 
be realized from this auspicious be- 
ginning. 

Let us indeed not stop with talk- 
ing; let us move forward with collab- 
orative research and cooperation in 
various kinds of planning, develop- 
ment, and actual teaching of English 
wherever it is used and taught and 
wherever others wish it to be used 
and taught. oO 


Note: Exchange welcomes comments 
on Dr. Jones’ proposal and has express- 
ly invited for publication the opinions of 
officials of TESOL and the State De- 
partment. 





Region, 1974-75 


Distribution of Non-immigrant Students by 


The initial results of IIE’s annual survey of foreign students in the United States indicates that 154,592 
non-immigrants studied on U.S. campuses in academic year 1974-75. An additional 65,129 immigrant 
students were counted by the survey. Data from //E Reports, January 1976: 
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Hong Kong 
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Canada 


Thailand 


Korea, Republic of 
TOTALS 


1974-75 


Number % 
13,780 8.91 
11,060 749 
10,250 6.63 
9,660 6.25 
8,430 5.45 
7,210 4.66 
6,250 4.04 
5,930 3.84 
4,000 2.59 
3,390 2.19 


79,960 51.71% 
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Are the Great Days of Collecting Over? 


Thomas Hoving 


On the contrary, according to the author—a great period in collecting is just 
beginning. 


D.... the past decade, and 


particularly since the beginning of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art’s second 
century in 1970, the Metropolitan has 
played a leading role in the movement 
toward exchange and mutuality among 
cultural institutions around the world. 
This has had impact not only on our 
exhibition programs but on the Mu- 
seum’s collecting mission as well. 
“The great days of collecting are 
over!” I’ve heard this lament from 
curators, private collectors, and deal- 
ers many times in the years I have 
been associated with professional col- 
lecting. I’m sure it goes back a long 
time, to a discouraged connoisseur in 
the days of Imperial Rome deploring 
the fact that original Greek bronzes 
were fast disappearing from the mar- 
ket, to a distinguished collector in the 
time of Louis XV complaining that 
others were destroying the field of 
drawings by their sudden (and per- 
haps untutored) desire to enter into 
competition. I’ve heard these words 
from dealers just before they pre- 
sented me with the most splendid 
works of art I ever saw. I’ve begun 
to think that it is less a statement of 
fact than a subconscious tip that 


something great is just about to be 
offered. But today is different: It is 
over, people insist. Resources of tra- 
ditional art have almost dried up. Too 
many people today know too much. 
Instant communication has destroyed 
that-cocoon of secrecy in which every 
great collector likes to work. Prices 
are ridiculous. There are a host of new 
rules and laws that govern yesterday’s 
laissez-faire collecting practices. 

I feel that we are entering a new 
period of collecting. But I differ from 
others about its nature. For I feel that 
a distinguished moment of collecting 
is just beginning. It will be achieved 
through new attitudes about posses- 
sion, by attempting the exchanges of 
cultural properties, by testing out mu- 
tual ownership of resources, and by 
experimenting with new techniques in 
searching for works of art. Traditional 
sources of traditional art are cer- 
tainly dwindling, but other resources 
are becoming richer; those of the 
museums and national collections 
themselves. And it is from them that 
a new method of collecting will 
emerge through mutual-loan pro- 
grams. 





Thomas Hoving has been Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art since 
1967. Previously he was Curator of Medieval Art and The Cloisters, Commis- 
sioner of Parks and then Administrator of Recreation and Cultural Affairs of 


New York City. 
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Control Procedures 


The strongest evidence that the 
great period of collecting is over is 
the recent promulgation of a UNESCO 
draft treaty to restrict the questionable 
international movement of works of 
art. One aspect of this is that for cer- 
tain categories of art—those that have 
been stolen or are of great archaeo- 
logical importance to a state party— 
the legal title of the purchaser or sub- 
sequent owner will be challengeable 
unless the object is accompanied by a 
valid export license. 


Implementing legislation has been 
submitted to the Congress for ap- 
proval by the State Department. The 
principles of the UNESCO treaty, 
which many museums in America 
have already honored, though they are 
not yet legally obligated to do so, 
has engendered predictions from some 
professionals that “no institution will 
ever again be able to collect anything 
in an archaeological field.” 


But is the situation so gloomy? I 
think not. Procedures already in prac- 
tice at the Metropolitan and other in- 
stitutions attempt to provide proper 
controls and at the same time permit, 
and indeed encourage, collecting. 
Whenever a work is offered to the 
Metropolitan that does not have a 
clear provenance or a plausible his- 
tory, a letter is sent to the appropriate 
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agency in the country of origin. This 
letter presents the known facts about 
the object and requests that we be 
supplied with any further informa- 
tion that may be available to the 
agency. Sometimes the letter is sent 
to more than one country. Certain 
Greek and Roman bronzes, for ex- 
ample, could have been from any one 
of a number of different areas of the 
ancient world. We wait at least 45 
days for a reply to our !etter. If none 
is received, we assume all is well and 
proceed with the purchase. This pro- 
cedure, instituted in March 1971, 
has been effective. From more than a 
dozen formal inquiries, we have re- 
ceived, in the case of only two, evi- 
dence that the work of art was illegally 
taken from the country of origin. 
This confirmed our suspicions in one 
case, and surprised us in the other. 
In most instances, the officials abroad 
to whom we have written have had no 
additional information and have raised 
no objections to our going forward. 

Another manner of approaching the 
controls on the exportation of works 
of art is of potentially greater sig- 
nificance where the movement of cul- 
tural patrimonies is concerned. In 
January 1968 the Metropolitan and 
Mexico’s Instituto Nacional de Antro- 
pologia e Historia signed an agree- 
ment under whose terms we lend 
works of art to one another for pub- 
lic exhibition as well as exchange 
artistic, scientific, and educational 
knowledge in the fields of art and art 
history. 

Working with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and other Mexican officials in 
the summer of 1968, we were able to 
persuade a New York dealer to send 
back to Mexico a monumental stucco 
facade of a Mayan temple that had 
been torn from a structure somewhere 
in the Palenque jungle. Although 
legally imported into the United 
States, it turned out to have been 
illegally removed from Mexico. Since 
the piece had been at the Metropolitan 
on examination for a number of 
months before the information about 
its export came to us from the Mexi- 
can authorities, we were in a unique 
position to mediate with the dealer. 
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The facade is now installed in the In- 
stituto Nacional de Antropologia e 
Historia. 

In 1970, when the agreement was 
in effect, Mexico sent to our centen- 
nial exhibition, “Before Cortes,” some 
masterpieces of Precolumbian art of 
a quality never before seen in this 
country. In turn, we have on loan to 
the Instituto a number of Egyptian 
works of art and Cypriot antiquities. 
We expect that other splendid works 
of art will come from Mexico on long- 
term loan in 1977 to coincide with 
the opening of our Michael C. Rocke- 
feller Wing, which is to house the col- 
lections of the Museum of Primitive 
Art, Nelson Rockefeller’s collection of 
primitive art, and the Museum’s own 
holdings in that field. 

A problem not unlike that of the 
Palenque facade occurred in 1970 
when the Government of Guatemala 
raised a question about a stele owned 
by a private collector in New York. 
The stele, which had been published 
as from a known archaeological site 
in Guatemala, was scheduled to ap- 
pear in our exhibition. With our 
mediation, the collector transferred 
title to the stele to the Guatemalan 
Government in return for an agree- 
ment that the object would stay on 
loan at the Metropolitan. It was also 
agreed that in the event the stele were 
recalled by Guatemala, the govern- 
ment would make available for loan 
to the Metropolitan an object or ob- 
jects of approximately equal impor- 
tance. 


International Cooperation 


Recognizing the need at the Metro- 
politan for objects of the finest qual- 
ity and realizing that except for pieces 
still in private collections few great 
works will ever again come on the 
market, we have proposed cultural 
exchange programs to various govern- 
ments. These programs will enable us 
to have great foreign works of art on 
long-term loan in our galleries in ex- 
change for loans of certain of our 
works. 


Agreements covering works of art 
now exist, or are being drafted, be- 


tween the Metropolitan and the Mu- 
seums of France, the Ministry of Cul- 
ture of the U.S.S.R., a major museum 
in Germany, and the Governments 
of Egypt and Iran. The required 
changes in attitude call for statesman- 
ship, sensitivity, and patience on both 
sides, as well as an understanding 
that ownership is not necessarily any 
longer fundamental to collecting. 


Thus, far from being over, collect- 
ing is only a different process than it 
was before. One exciting outgrowth of 
the agreement signed with the Mu- 
seums of France in 1972, for example, 
is our successful experiment with the 
notion of joint ownership. In 1973 an 
important 13th-century ivory liturgi- 
cal comb was purchased jointly by the 
Metropolitan and the Louvre, and one 
of last year’s major acquisitions in the 
medieval area was a 9th-century 
Carolingian ivory, also purchased 
jointly. These jointly acquired objects, 
which will alternate between the two 
institutions for periods of 5 years 
each, have implications beyond what 
they mean to our respective collec- 
tions. They establish what we believe 
is a precedent for future cooperation 
among major international institutions 
more accustomed in the past to vigor- 
ous competition for the relatively few 
choice objects still available on the art 
market. 


In addition to joint ownership, 
other areas of cooperation have de- 
veloped, such as a further agreement 
reached with the Museums of France 
in 1974 to alternate the display of a 
reconstituted masterpiece of Sumerian 
art, the statue of Ur-ningursu. Up to 
then, the alabaster statue dating from 
around 2100 B.C. had been in two 
parts—the head in New York and the 
body in Paris. 


A similar agreement was reached 
with the Oslo Museum, allowing the 
Metropolitan to reunite its Bury St. 
Edmonds Cross with the Corpus of 
Christ from Oslo, with the work to 
be exhibited in both cities on a rotat- 
ing basis. Other cooperative ventures 
of a similar nature include the con- 
tinued exchange of Greek vase frag- 
ments with the Louvre, the Karlsruhe, 
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(Left) Reconstituted master- 
piece of Sumerian art, the 
statue of Ur-ningursu. The 
Metropolitan had the head 
and the Musées de France 
had the body. The two 
parts were reunited in 1974, 
and the work is now 
displayed alternately at 
both institutions. (Right) 
Ivory Plaque of the 
Carolingian School 
purchased jointly by the 
Metropolitan and the 
Musées de France. 

(Below) The Bury St. 
Edmunds Cross from The 
Cloisters Collection shown 
reunited with Corpus of 
Christ on loan from the 
Oslo Museum of Applied 
Arts. Photos courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 
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and the Vatican, helping to complete 
examples heretofore too fragmentary 
to display. 


Exchange Programs 


If collecting has been altered by ef- 
forts at international cooperation, so 
too has the Metropolitan’s exhibition 
program, the primary means by which 
the Museum attracts, informs, and 
gives pleasure to its public. With 
events now scheduled until 1980, the 
program has been richly enhanced by 
a series of jointly organized exchanges 
with foreign institutions which be- 
gan when Mexico sent the United 
States “Before Cortes” in 1970. 

In the fall of 1972, “Treasured 
Masterpieces,” the largest and most 
comprehensive exhibition ever lent by 
the Metropolitan outside the United 
States (115 objects from 10 different 
departments), was seen in Japan by 
almost half a million visitors. In 1975, 
the first major exhibition of Western 
clothes ever to be mounted in the 
East, “The Tens,’ Twenties,’ Thirties’: 
Inventive Clothes 1909-1939,” made 
its overseas debut at the National 
Museum of Modern Art in Kyoto. In 
direct response to these loans, the 
Agency for Cultural Affairs of the 
Japanese Government organized 
“Momoyama: Japanese Art in the 
Age of Grandeur.” On view at the 
Metropolitan last spring, this exhibi- 
tion was the first show of national 
treasures to be exported by Japan. 

The first fruits of what is now a 
well-established international exchange 
program with the Louvre and the 
Museés de France was “Masterpieces 
of Tapestry From the Fourteenth to 
the Sixteenth Century,” seen initially 
at the Grand Palais in Paris in 1973 
and in 1974 at the Met. One of the 
most successful shows in the Metro- 
politan’s history with a total attend- 
ance of 377,000, the tapestry exhibi- 
tion was also a harbinger of things to 
come in internationally organized ex- 
hibitions made possible by varying 
combinations of public, private, and 
museum-budgeted financing. Subse- 
quent joint efforts with the French 
have included “Italian Renaissance 
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Drawings From the Louvre,” sent in 
exchange for “Nineteenth Century 
Drawings From the Metropolitan”; 
the recordbreaking “Impressionist 
Epoch,” seen by 518,809 visitors here 
in New York; and “French Painting 
From 1774-1830: Age of Revolu- 
tion,’ shown last summer at the 
Metropolitan and the Detroit Institute 
of Art. 


The success of our accord with the 
Museums of France has opened the 
door to similar agreements designed 
to increase and facilitate the exchange 
of masterpieces. This fall, for ex- 
ample, an agreement was signed by 
French cultural authorities and the 
Museum of Modern Art (MOMA), 
which provides for collaboration on 
major exhibitions, exchanges of mu- 
seum professionals, and _ reciprocal 
loans of art works. Many of the ex- 
hibitions envisioned under the agree- 
ment are expected to travel around 
the United States and some important 
loans of French works are already 
scheduled to be included in MOMA’s 
“Fauvism” exhibition this spring. Ad- 
ditional works will also be borrowed 
for an extensive “Cezanne” show 
planned for the fall of 1977 at 
MOMA, with subsequent showings at 
the Houston Museum of Fine Arts 
and the Grand Palais in Paris. Two 
additional exhibitions assembled by 
MOMA, one on architectural designs 
and another on the works of André 
Masson, will be seen in Paris next 
year. 


Exchange With Soviets 


The most dramatic example of re- 
cent international cooperation is the 
accord reached after years of negotia- 
tion with the Soviet Ministry of Cul- 
ture for a series of exchanges between 
the Metropolitan and the museums of 
the U.S.S.R. The first Soviet exhibition, 
“From the Lands of the Scythians: 
Ancient Treasures From the Museums 
of the U.S.S.R., 3000 B.C. to 100 
A.D.,” opened at the Metropolitan in 
the spring of 1975. Never before had 
such a comprehensive selection of 
these remarkable objects from the 
“Gold Room” at the Hermitage been 


shown outside the Soviet Union. While 
the Scythian items were on view here, 
our “Masterpieces of European and 
American Painting From the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art” was displayed 
in Moscow and Leningrad. Among 
the works we lent were El Greco’s 
Toledo, Velazquez’ Juan de Pareja, 
Rembrandt’s Noble Slav, and Sargent’s 
Madame X. 


This first Soviet exchange was tre- 
mendously successful on both sides of 
the Atlantic. After a 2-week exten- 
sion to accommodate the continuing 
crowds, which reached a total of 
382,651, the Metropolitan shared the 
American debut of the Scythian treas- 
ures with the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art. A survey of out-of- 
town visitors to the Museum con- 
ducted while the show was on view 
underscored the significant drawing 
power of such special, highly publi- 
cized loan exhibitions. Some 35 per- 
cent of those visitors interviewed said 
they had come to the Museum primar- 
ily to see the Scythian exhibition. In 
a statement welcoming visitors here in 
New York, Soviet party leader Leonid 
I. Brezhnev summed up the special sig- 
nificance of the Scythian exhibit when 
he said that exchanges of works of art 
by our major museums “play an inval- 
uable role in strengthening mutual un- 
derstanding between our two nations.” 

Behind this historic exchange be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union lies a trail of negotiations going 
back some 8 years to when I first saw 
the Scythian treasures on a visit to the 
Hermitage. By 1970, Soviet authorities 
had begun to look with favor on the 
idea of a fine arts exchange with the 
Metropolitan, but what they wanted to 
send was an omnibus exhibition of 
Russian art, while I kept arguing for 
a show of the splendid Scythian mate- 
rial alone. The Hermitage did agree to 
lend a few Scythian objects for our 
“Masterpieces of Twenty Centuries” 
show in 1970, but the insurance rates 
proved prohibitive and we were forced 
by budgetary considerations to cancel 
arrangements for all the loans of ob- 
jects from abroad. 


In the meantime, when Secretary of 
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Scythian treasures sent by the Soviet Union for display at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. (Counterclockwise from above) Plaque showing scene of a 
resting warrior, used as a belt plate. Pectoral done in gold with scenes of 
Scythian life. Recumbent stag, its body decorated with a winged griffen, 
probably used as a shield decoration. Bottle with ring base depicting scenes of : 
Scythian life. Greek comb done in gold. All objects on loan from the 
Hermitage to the Metropolitan except the Pectoral, which has been loaned by 
the Historical Museum in Kiev. Photographs by Lee Boltin. 
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Objects lent by Japan for the Momoyama Exhibition. (Above) Votive picture of horse 
done in 1625 in ink and color with gold leaf on wood. (Top right) Nd mask of a young 
woman done around 1578 in polychromed wood. (Right) NO costume with design of 
cherry blossoms and bamboo fence done in late 16th century of embroidery with 

gold leaf and silk. Photographs courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
Okayama Art Museum, Okayama Prefecture. 
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The Bellelli Family by Edgar Degas, 
1858-60, lent by the Musées de France 
for the jointly organized Impressionist 
Epoch Exhibition. Photograph courtesy 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the Musées de France. 











State Henry Kissinger made his first 
visit to Peking in 1971, he proposed 
that the Chinese send to America an 
exhibition of their recent archaeologi- 
cal finds. The Chinese agreed, and the 
exhibit was shown at the National 
Gallery in Washington, D.C.; Nelson 
Gallery-Atkins Museum in Kansas 
City, Missouri; and the Asian Art 
Museum in San Francisco. This was 
an exciting moment in the history of 
exchanges of art exhibits. 

At the same time the Soviets began 
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to renew their interest in a major ex- 
change with the Metropolitan. After 
three trips to the Soviet Union in 
1974, our wishes for an all-Scythian 
show finally prevailed. The break- 
through came in July 1974 when the 
last summit meeting between F resident 
Nixon and Chairman Brezhnev took 
place. The exhibition with the Soviets 
was singled out for special commenda- 
tion in the official joint summit com- 
munique. Despite some last-minute 
difficulties over the content of the 


Visitors to the National 
Museum of Modern Art in 
Tokyo viewing The Tens, 
Twenties, Thirties: Inventive 
Clothes 1909-1939, sent by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Photograph courtesy of the 
Kyoto Shimbun. 


Metropolitan Museum staff 
preparing loans for shipment 
to the Soviet Union. 
Photograph by Steve Scher. 


show, everything went smoothly there- 
after, with the Soviets agreeing in prin- 
ciple to a two-stage exchange. By the 
time the paintings we sent in exchange 
for the Scythian show went on view 
at the Pushkin Museum last summer, 
the Soviets were amenable to a fur- 
ther agreement providing for a total of 
five additional exchanges in the series 
between now and 1980. These future 
exchanges promise to expose both 
countries to some of each other’s finest 
and most important art work. 
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To start, the Metropolitan will soon 
send a collection of pre-Columbian 
gold objects made before Columbus 
reached America in 1492. Then in 
1977, the Soviet Union will lend 125 
Russian paintings dating from the 12th 
century to the present. In the second 
exchange, the Soviet Union will send 
a collection of costumes dating from 
the earliest pages of Russian history 
and including more recent royal and 
national dress for display in the 
Metropolitan’s Costume Institute from 
December 1976 through August 1977. 
In return, we will lend a collection of 
American realist paintings from the 
19th century to the present. Then in 
1978, the Soviet Union will assemble 
and send us some of the greatest 
masterpieces in its museums. The 
Metropolitan will reciprocate with 
an exhibition of Greek, Roman, and 
Etruscan art to be shown in Moscow 
and Leningrad. The fourth exchange 
in 1979 will involve great drawings 
from our collection and from theirs. 
Finally, in 1980 we will send a selec- 
tion of our great impressionist and 
postimpressionist works, including 
sculpture by Degas and Matisse in re- 
turn for a collection of French and 
Flemish paintings from the Hermitage 
and the Pushkin. All the Soviet ex- 
hibitions will be seen at the De Young 
Museum in San Francisco as well as 
at the Metropolitan. 


Future Plans 


As the result of still another high- 
level agreement signed in October 
1975 by Secretary of State Kissinger 
and Egyptian Foreign Minister Ismail 
Fahmy, treasures from the tomb of 
Tutankhmen will begin a six-city tour 
of the United States in November 
1976, with the Metropolitan showing 
scheduled for 1978. By mutual con- 
sent of the participating museums— 
each of which will have the exhibition 
for approximately 4 months—the Met- 
ropolitan will manage the consortium, 
which will bear all costs for transporta- 
tion and installation in the United 
States. The agreement also provides 
that the proceeds from the sale of 
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printed materials and reproductions 
will be donated, after expenses, for the 
work of the Organization of Antiqui- 
ties of the Egyptian Government, prin- 
cipally for major renovations of the 
Cairo Museum. A contribution from 
an anonymous donor will enable the 
Metropolitan to provide further tech- 
nical assistance, expertise, and basic 
equipment for the renovation work. 

Negotiations are also underway with 
the Vatican and a host of other insti- 
tutions for a major loan show of early 
Christian art. The objects we hope to 
borrow represent an esoteric period 
dating from _ pre-Christian times 
through the 3d or 4th century, when 
the pagan influence of the ancient cul- 
tures was winding down and the great 
Western European art tradition was 
just beginning. 

Future plans also include major loan 
shows from the Republic of Ireland 
and from East Germany as well as a 
2-year exchange with West Germany. 
These events are part of our continu- 
ing effort to bring to the United States 
the highest pos. ible manifestations of 
cultures not already well represented 
here. The Dublin show, scheduled for 
the fall of 1977, is the first joint effort 
by Catholics and Protestants to orga- 
nize a major exhibition of Irish na- 
tional treasures. Two volumes from 
the famed Book of Kells are among 
the items which will be on view at the 
Metropolitan and will subsequently 
tour four other American cities. Cov- 
ering a time span from 2000 B.C. to 
1500 A.D., the show will include some 
60 Celtic masterpieces, many of which 
have never before left Ireland. 

In 1978, the Deutsche Democratic 
Republic will send us an exhibition of 
paintings and decorative arts from the 
collection of the kings of Saxony in 
Dresden. The exhibition will include 
jewelry and goldsmith’s work and pa- 
rade armor from the fabled royal arm- 
ory in Dresden. Our agreement with 
the West Germans involves an ex- 
change of loans wherein we will send 
some of our greatest impressionist 
paintings to Munich for 2 years in re- 
turn for several masterpieces of Ger- 
man painting of the 16th century. 


Help From U.S. Government 


The outlook for future large-scale 
exchanges looks bright indeed as a re- 
sult of the Arts and Artifacts Indem- 
nity Act of 1975, passed by Congress 
this summer and signed by President 
Ford in December. Having been some- 
what of a pioneer in promoting the 
exchange of major exhibitions, the 
Metropolitan also played a leading role 
in the creation arid passage of this legis- 
lation, which provides for indemnifica- 
tion by our Federal Government of 
exhibitions coming to the United States 
as well as those being sent abroad as 
part of an exchange program. 


I have already alluded to our inabil- 
ity to obtain loans from abroad at the 
time of our Centennial in 1970 be- 
cause of burdensome insurance pre- 
miums. The Scythian exchange, which 
involved insurance costs of close to 
half a million dollars, was made possi- 
ble only because Congress passed a 
special, one-time indemnity bill cover- 
ing the 100 great masterpieces we sent 
to the Soviet Union. Since insurance 
premiums comprise about two-thirds 
of the cost of such shows, grants to 
cover exhibition costs from the two 
National Endowments have, in the 
absence of Federal indemnity proce- 
dures, indirectly subsidized insurance 
costs. 


The new system, based on the Brit- 
ish model, makes Federal indemnifica- 
tion of major international exchanges 
standard procedure, thereby eliminat- 
ing the tremendous insurance premi- 
ums required for coverage by private 
carriers. Based on the experience of 
other nations with indemnity policies, 
the cost to taxpayers through loss and 
damage of works of art will be mini- 
mal. 


The benefits, however, will be great, 
not only for the Metropolitan, but 
for the many smaller museums around 
the country heretofore unable to 
afford the luxury of international ex- 
change. The enactment of this new 
law will undoubtedly make more and 
better exchange exhibitions available 
to all Americans at less cost than was 
previously the case. ia 
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The First Chapter 


Robert Baensch 


‘“‘Bookweek’”’ begins a new period of consultation and cooperation 
between American and Nigerian publishers, booksellers, and librarians. 


rT rs 

ookweek USA,” was a com- 
bination conference and series of 
workshops held in Ibadan, Nigeria, 
January 19-26, 1976, for publishers, 
booksellers, and librarians. Its theme, 
“the role of the book in education,” 
was most appropriate in view of the 
Nigerian Federal Government's educa- 
tional plans. The program will double 
primary school enrollments by 1982 
to 14 million children. Secondary 
school enrollments will increase three- 
fold, with 797 new secondary schools. 
New polytechnical schools and col- 
leges will be built in each state. Six 
new universities and four new medical 
schools will be established, while en- 
rollments in existing universities will 
increase an average of 60 percent. 
The “Bookweek”’ conference identified 
some of the publication needs that 
will be generated by this future edu- 
cational expansion and began in a 
small way to establish priorities and 
develop solutions. 

Mr. Roysce Smith, Executive Direc- 
tor of the American Booksellers Asso- 
ciation (ABA), summed up the con- 
ference for most of the participants 
in his closing statement: 


We found ‘‘Bookweek’”’ extremely re- 
warding, not only for what we found 
out about Nigeria and Nigerians, but 


what we found out about ourselves, 
and we feel that this newly estab- 
lished relationship must be regarded 
as a beginning, not an end. We will 
be in close touch with our Nigerian 
counterparts from now on, exchang- 
ing publications and information, and 
we recommend that another joint 
conference be arranged in Nigeria 
within the next two years. 


Early Plans 


How did it all get started? More 
than a year and a half ago, Harold 
Schneidman, Assistant Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency (USIA), was 
a guest speaker at a meeting of the 
Association of American Publishers 
(AAP) International Trade Committee. 
The purpose of the meeting was to ex- 
plore how the publishing industry 
could cooperate with the Government 
to promote more effectively the Ameri- 
can book presence in the Third World. 
The discussion focused on holding 
two specially prepared and designed 
book exhibits—in Indonesia, as a cen- 
ter for Southeast Asia, and in Nigeria, 
as a center for West Africa. It was 
agreed that the AAP representatives 
would work with USIA to develop the 
exhibits. 


| was selected to head the Nigeria- 
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Africa effort. | traveled to Lagos and 
to Ibadan, Nigeria’s second largest 
city and a publishing-bookselling cen- 
ter. My goal was to identify present 
needs, realistic requirements versus 
future demands in relation to possi- 
ble sources of book supply. | met with 
professors, teachers, librarians, ad- 
ministrators, and booksellers. Alice 
Lage, Director of the Whitney Young, 
Jr., Library in Lagos, helped find the 
right people and sort out the relevant 
bits of information from policy state- 
ments, development plans, and from 
long-range projections. Frank Lattanzi, 
Director of the U.S. Information Serv- 
ice (USIS) Center at Cocoa House, 
and Cliff Southard, then Director of 
USIS, Nigeria, also provided invalu- 
able assistance at this stage. 

By the end of the visit it was clear 
that a book exhibit alone, even one 
especially designed for Nigeria and 
West Africa, would be inappropriate. 
The educational community needed 
more, much more; and we in the 
United States required a far better un- 
derstanding of such needs. Why not 
hold a concurrent conference for pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and librarians so 
that both problems and opportunities 
related to all three groups as well as 
special topics within each area could 
be dealt with during a broad initial 
meeting? 


A letter describing the proposal for 
a conference and listing possible top- 
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ics was sent to key Nigerians to check 
on the validity of the idea and feasi- 
bility of the conference as well as to 
get some initial responses to the sub- 
jects outlined. The reactions were 
positive, if not enthusiastic. A revised 
program with a request for the pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and librarians to 
list 15 key needs or topics was sent 
out to a larger circle. Here we encoun- 
tered two problems: One was that let- 
ters are not always answered by Ni- 
gerians. Only during another trip and 
personal discussions was it possible 
to establish which topics would be 
relevant enough to justify the confer- 
ence concept. The other problem was 
that we began to hear objections from 
British colleagues who were con- 
cerned about a potential American in- 
vasion of what had traditionally been 
their market. About 78 percent of 
book imports into Nigeria come from 
England. 


A ‘First’ 


After my second trip to Nigeria the 
plan had enough substance to develop 
into a proposal for the International 
Trade Committee of the AAP, which 
approved the dual concept of a spe- 
cial book exhibit with a concurrent 
three-part seminar. The first formal 
presentation was made to the Govern- 
ment Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Book and Library Programs on 
November 22, 1974. An invitation to 
the American Booksellers Association 
(ABA), the American Library Associa- 
tion (ALA), and The Association of 
American University Presses (AAUP), 
to participate was extended and ac- 
cepted during that meeting. Of course, 
the representatives from USIA and the 
State Department joined in the ap- 
proval and ‘‘enthusiastic support”’ of 
the ‘‘Bookweek USA’’ proposal. It was 
a unique situation in that these four 
associations worked together for the 
first time not only in Nigeria, but in 
the United States. Those of you who 
are not familiar with the world of 
books may find it strange, but it was 
a ‘first time’’ for all of us. 

The ABA selected Roysce Smith 
and the ALA, Esther Walls, as their 
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respective chairpersons. | coordinated 
the publishers’ efforts and was chair- 
man for the overall program. We 
began looking for speakers for the 
program. We wanted to have partici- 
pants who had previous experience in 
Nigeria, Africa, or a developing coun- 
try in addition to their own profes- 
sional expertise. The program began 
to develop depth as we worked with 
related groups, foundations, and gov- 
ernment agencies, such as the Afri- 
can-American Institute, the Ford 
Foundation, UNESCO, as well as, of 
course, the State Department and 
USIA. 

Meanwhile, USIA sent invitations to 
all publishers to submit catalogs of 
their new publications with those 
titles clearly marked that seemed to 
be appropriate for donation and ex- 
hibition in Nigeria. The initial re- 
sponse was not overwhelming, but 
once publishers heard about the con- 
ference, the exhibit took shape and 
more than 2,700 books were shipped 
to Nigeria. 

The publishers’ task force had sev- 
eral meetings during which the topics 
to be covered were discussed in detail 
and then appropriate speakers se- 
lected. Preference was given not to 
the largest publishers, but to individ- 
uals who woulc be most effective in 
relating to the needs outlined by the 
Nigerian Publishers Association. For 
example, Jack Putnam, Executive Di- 
rector of the AAUP, had many fine 
recommendations not only because he 
had been to Nigeria, but because the 
size and staffing of the university 
presses was most similar to the new 
indigenous publisher in Africa. 


The librarians made plans based on 
valuable input from Mrs. Ogunsheye, 
Director of the Ibadan University 
School cf Library Science. The book- 
sellers’ plans developed with less 
input from Nigeria, the reasons for 
which became apparent later during 
the conference. 


Meanwhile, three major problems 
began to emerge. A total lack of con- 
tributions for funding the project 
caused a postponement of 7 months. 
More than 175 letters were sent out 


to a very carefully selected list of po- 
tential donors. Most responded with 
enthusiastic or complimentary com- 
ments on the concept of a special 
book exhibit with a one-week confer- 
ence. Few, very few, made financial 
contributions. 

The second difficulty was that the 
Lagos harbor was clogged with more 
than 300 freighters (responding to 
Nigeria’s explosive growth); this led 
to an average delay of 4—5 months in 
the unloading of a vessel. Since the 
book exhibit was on one of those 
freighters, it would have been neces- 
sary to postpone ‘‘Bookweek’’ even if 
we had been able to find sufficient 
funding. 

The third problem was obtaining 
recognition and support from the Ni- 
gerian Book Development Council and 
its parent Ministry of Education, the 
Ministry of Information, and Ministry 
of External Affairs before, during, and 
after the change in government. 

Contributions from several publish- 
ers and IBM World Trade Corporation 
permitted a smaller scale program to 
move forward. The Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs of the State 
Department contributed travel and 
per diem support for the ‘‘nonprofit’’ 
delegates to the conference. The nine 
publishers covered their own ex- 
penses. The book shipment was un- 
loaded and quickly transported to the 
USIS Center in Ibadan. The confer- 
ence finally took shape. 


Angola Crisis 


As program chairman, | went to Ni- 
geria a week ahead of the group to 
finalize details and consult with the 
Nigerian program participants. Only 
those who were in Nigeria January 9th 
and 10th will appreciate what the 
effects of the Angola crisis and con- 
comitant anti-American sentiment had 
on a conference that had been care- 
fully planned and prepared over the 
past 18 months. John Hedges, Direc- 
tor of USIS in Nigeria, held a special 
meeting that Monday morning, Jan- 
uary 12, and we decided to proceed 
by altering the title of the event to 
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‘‘Bookweek.”’ Only four people had 
registered, and we did not have the 
support of the Nigerian Book Devel- 
opment Council. The careful prepara- 
tory work of the American publishers, 
booksellers, and librarians demanded 
a professional response from their Ni- 
gerian counterparts. After 5 hectic 
days of meetings, it was possible to 
finalize a list of 21 Nigerian program 
participants and more than 120 regis- 
trants. As each of the three Nigerian 
groups responded to the challenge of 
the conference, in a similar competi- 
tive style individuals worked on their 
own respective presentations. 

The visiting participants flew in 
from the United States and England 
on Saturday, and on Sunday all speak- 
ers and discussion leaders gathered 
for a special luncheon. It was our first 
meeting and the first time that the 
concept of the conference was really 
tested. Previous correspondence and 
related signatures turned into people, 
into individuals; quickly the ‘‘we and 
they’’ dissolved into solid discussions 
among the publishers, booksellers, 
and librarians. As part of the bilateral 
approach, plenary sessions had both 
a Nigerian and American speaker and 
the workshops were cochaired by dis- 
cussion leaders from both countries. 

On Monday morning the conference 
Officially opened with the keynote 
address given by Professor L. A. 
Thompson on behalf of the honorable 
Professor T. M. Tamuno, Vice Chan- 
cellor of the University of Ibadan. 
There were 156 present including 16 
guests from the United States and 
four from England. Several UNESCO 
advisers and USIS staff members sta- 
tioned in the country helped lighten 
the initially very formal atmosphere. 
Overviews of publishing, bookselling, 
and library science were presented by 
both Nigerian and American guest 
speakers to bring all participants to a 
common ground of understanding. 

The test came Tuesday morning to 
see if the Angola crisis would broaden, 
which it did not, and to see if we 
would again have full attendance the 
second day without the presence of 
TV, ministers, and government offi- 
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cials. Around 9:00 a.m. that second 
morning we had only half of the at- 
tendance, but by 9:30 a.m. the full 
crowd appeared—they had assumed 
that we would always start at that 
time since the first day we started at 
9:30 a.m. 


Emphasis on Workshops 


Problems appear on different levels 
during an_ international gathering. 
Travel from tne New York winter into 
a different time and temperature zone 
of tropical Nigeria requires a person 
to adjust, and this takes time. Fatigue 
and a new environment cause insig- 
nificant issues to become major prob- 
lems. In local terms, the first days 
magnify past misunderstandings or 
the unintentional error of not inviting 
the appropriate individual to be part 
of a discussion group. It was a con- 
tinuous process of evaluating symp- 
toms, reading signals, and making 
quick decisions for corrective action. 


That is one of the reasons that as 
chairman | called the American pro- 
gram participants together each eve- 
ning to review the day and critique 
the program and content of the pres- 
entations. It was Tuesday evening that 
we decided to make the major change 
of deemphasizing the general plenary 
sessions and expanding the workshop 
sessions. 

We had spent many months pre- 
paring the lecture schedule for these 
5 precious days. But, as it turned out 
we were not getting any work done by 
listening to set readings. Even during 
the initial workshop sessions, partici- 
pants were reluctant to ask questions, 
to develop meaningful dialogue. Only 
during the morning and afternoon tea 
breaks did individuals come out of 
either their comparative silence or 
their professional reluctance and ask 
questions, endless questions, of the 
visiting specialists. Therefore, we de- 
cided that each of us would gather the 
questions, the basic themes, the con- 
tinuing threads, during the tea breaks 
and during the informal luncheon ses- 
sions. We would then as visitors and 
discussion leaders bring them up dur- 


ing the workshops for detailed analy- 
sis and problem solving. That evening 
we also reemphasized the need to de- 
velop a list of accomplishments, as 
well as some key goals. Objectives 
with dates and who would do what 
were to be listed by all the publishers, 
booksellers, and librarians during the 
Friday closing session. 


On Wednesday morning it became 
apparent that the Nigerian booksell- 
ers had the widest array of cormpe- 
tence and experience. Initially the only 
unifying factor was the strong entre- 
preneurial initiative shown by all. Sev- 
eral bookstore managers and their 
shops are equal to, if not better than, 
many university bookshops in the 
United States. 

However, these individuals are bur- 
dened by all the complex problems of 
a developing nation. The Tuesday 
workshops quite early on identified 
the dilemma of two nonfunctioning 
bookseller associations. The major 
problems of currency exchange and 
import procedures were too large to 
be solved by any one, or even several, 
booksellers. One strong and effective 
trade association was needed that 
would help to upgrade _ individual 
members as well as deal with such 
external issues as imports, customs, 
and exchange licenses. The ‘‘Book- 
week’’ conference provided the oppor- 
tunity to establish a new, active, and 
consolidated Nigerian Booksellers As- 
sociation. 


Informal Atmosphere 


A Wednesday afternoon trip to Ife 
to visit the outstanding University 
Bookstore, University of Ife Library, 
History Museum, and other sights 
provided an opportunity for all to 
really get to know each other. Outside 
of the formal conference setting our 
style was more relaxed and so was 
our exchange of information. It was 
interesting to note later in the after- 
noon that it was our Nigerian col- 
leagues who would start to bring up 
specific book-related topics, and we 
were once again indirectly continuing 
“‘Bookweek.”’ 
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Thursday’s workshops really re- 
flected the comfortable feeling of peo- 
ple who had gotten to know each 
other. Nigeria is a country of amazing 
contrasts. Workshop _ discussions, 
especially in the publishing and book- 
selling groups, would have bursts of 
blunt outspoken hostility which would 
just as quickly subside into warm 
friendly problemsolving sessions. The 
librarians’ sessions were more like 
postgraduate seminars. 

Professor Lieberman made his 
presentation on the role of audiovis- 
ual materials in the library much more 
meaningful by utilizing 8mm, 16mm, 
35mm, 2 x 2 inch slides, tape cas- 
settes, and full-reel soundtrack media. 
Despite temporary power failure, it 
was possible not only to learn about 
multimedia, but to actually see it 
being used. This incident illustrated 
the stark contrast between hopes and 
realistic probabilities often present in 
developing countries. The Third Plan 
outlines the goal of fully equipped 
media centers for each state, but it 
took more than a week to pull all the 
equipment together for Professor Lie- 
berman’s presentation. There are 
plans for interstate computer data 
banks and the use of the computer in 
all university libraries information sys- 
tems even while today there is insuffi- 
cient electric power to keep up with 
the rapid national industry growth. 

Nigeria has the unique advantage 
of being able to leapfrog educational 
development, to move forward in 3 
years by bypassing the interim stages 
that have taken other countries 10 or 
15 years. It can avoid the same mis- 
takes by utilizing available informa- 
tion expertise. One reason our ‘‘Book- 
week’’ conference was so successful 
was that it provided some of the 
know-how in a practical, accessible 
style. 

Thursday evening we were all the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Modupe 
Oduyoye, President of the Nigerian 
Publishers Association. The warmth 
of their home and many other guests 
provided us another meaningful op- 
portunity to learn about and under- 
stand life in Nigeria. Even here it was 
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“‘Bookweek” conference in Nigeria: (Top) Roysce Smith and Robert Hale, 
American Booksellers Association, conducting a workshop session with Mr. Wunmi 
Adegbomire. (Middle) |. to r. Joseph Okpaliu, Director of Third Press; Nyong 
Udoeyop, Director of Ibadan University Press; and Robert E. Baensch, conference 
Chairman. (Bottom) Book exhibition at the conference. 





the host or his guests who eventually 
would bring discussion back to con- 
ference topics either in general terms 
of future educational development or 
in terms of specific book publishing 
ideas. We were drawn again into the 
spirit of ‘‘Bookweek’’ information ex- 
change despite the late evening hour. 

On Friday we got the feeling that 
most of our 125 or more participants 
wanted to keep right on going for an- 
other week. By now no one had any 
difficulty getting right into complex 
topics and utilizing what got to be 
known as “roll up sleeve American 
style management.” 


and time to bring the conference to a 
close. We had the three concluding 
presentations for publishing, book- 
selling, and library science, where we 
again followed the basic format of 
having both a Nigerian and an Ameri- 
can speaker present the respective 
summary. Our Nigerian counterparts 
had a tendency to relapse to the for- 
mal format in the presence of TV and 
the press. It was a sign of respect and 
established an appropriate tone for 
bringing the program to an appropri- 
ate close. The Americans hit hard on 
what was achieved, what information 
had been exchanged, which problems 








“*,.. this type of professional dialogue . . . will benefit not only 
the Nigerian librarians but also those of us in the United States 
who are committed to international . . . exchange.”’ 








It seems that our British colleagues 
run 3- to 4-day conferences each year 
only for publishers or only for book- 
sellers. Their format is one of straight 
lectures with brief discussions, which 
clarify the topic, but do not apply 
theory to current conditions in Ni- 
geria. 

By contrast, the publishers at 
‘‘Bookweek’’ didn’t want to break for 
coffee nor for lunch because they 
found the presentation by Ken Dur- 
man and Neville Gosling on financial 
planning and budgeting so relevant 
and meaningful to their own prob- 
lems. They gave practical examples 
related to the issues of inflation, low 
capitalization, and lean financial man- 
agement. The blackboards were filled 
and many notes taken as each ses- 
sion attempted to help the partici- 
pants help themselves. Discussion 
leaders recognized that in general 
there was a lack of in-depth compe- 
tence in the audience to reinforce in- 
dividual initiative of the few indige- 
nous publishers and emphasized how 
and what they must do for themselves 
to strengthen and broaden their base. 
Basic guidelines and practical ex- 
amples along with constructive criti- 
cism were all part of the dialogue. 

Suddenly, it was Friday afternoon 
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had been clearly defined for future 
solutions, and, equally important, 
what would be accomplished by 
whom, where, and when—a listing of 
specific goals including a recom- 
mended second ‘‘Bookweek”’ in 1978. 


Esther Walls 
librarians: 


reported for the 


Many positive conclusions resulted 
from our week in Nigeria. There is a 
definite role for U.S. librarians in en- 
couraging the Nigerian Government 
to continue giving high priority to the 
development of library services in the 
country. Our encouragement is also 
needed in order to help Nigerians in 
the development of national stand- 
ards, national resources, bibliograph- 
ical tools and standardized catalog- 
ing formats. We should lend our 
support to the Nigerian publishers 
and booksellers. Additionally, Nige- 
rian librarians are concerned about 
the creation of a cadre of indigenous 
writers, an area where we might be 
able to lend assistance. 

These are but a few of the con- 
cerns which suggest careful follow- 
up. | sense that our greatest contri- 
bution may not be “‘to teach” but 
rather ‘‘to help Nigerian librarians to 
help themselves” as they grapple 
with the problems of strengthening, 
developing and in some cases creat- 
ing viable and visible library networks 
earmarked by service on a high level. 

The format agreed upon by the Ni- 
gerian librarians and the U.S. team 


resulted in good content, lively dis- 
cussion, interaction and exchange, 
accompanied by an abundance of 
good will. If this type of professional 
dialogue continues, it will benefit not 
only the Nigerian librarians but also 
those of us in the United States who 
are committed to international cul- 
tural and educational exchange. 


The publishers’ recommendations 
included the following: 


e In the field of marketing, estab- 
lishment of larger and more active 
sales forces and of direct-mail list de- 
velopment and service organizations. 

© Techniques on how to deal more 
effectively with the problems of infla- 
tion, rapid growth, cash flow, and cost 
of capital. Financial management 
turned out to be an area of special in- 
terest to all publishers but especially 
to the new, small indigenous pub- 
lishers. 

@ Development and encouragement 
of strong book industry associations, 
with the appointment of full-time 
staffs, if possible, in order to assure 
continuity and full realization of asso- 
ciation goals. 


Looking to the future of relation- 
ships between U.S. and Nigerian book 
publishing communities, the publish- 
ers recommended: 


® Creation of more outlets for co- 
publication, marketing representation, 
and co-production. Establishment of 
agencies for negotiation of subsidiary 
rights is also of great importance. 

e Enhancement of the status of 
translation as a creative activity, with 
a view to translating works from in- 
digenous Nigerian languages into 
English and from English-language 
materials, whether of local or foreign 
origin into the languages of Nigeria, 
for publication by Nigerian publish- 
ers. Publishers in each country could 
also support library development in 
the collection and display—particu- 
larly at the community and local level 
—of published materials from pub- 
lishers of the other country. 

e Exchange of persons between the 
publishing organizations of both 
countries, in order that greater mutual 
understanding of the publishing en- 
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vironment in Nigeria and the United 
States might be developed. 

e Regular and intensive coopera- 
tion between the book industry asso- 
ciations of both countries, both in the 
form of exchange information and 
education programs. 


The booksellers recommended, 
among other things, that: 

e The reorganized Nigerian Book- 
sellers Association (NBA) contact the 
Nigerian publishers and establish the 
terms under which each of them con- 
ducts business with booksellers and 
that these terms be published by NBA 
for distribution to its members. 


@ The AAP and AAUP educate their 
membership to the realities of the 
time required between the time an 
order is placed and the time a check 
can be issued in payment for the 
order. (Current time span is 290 
days.) 

e The NBA supply credit informa- 
tion on Nigerian booksellers to U.S. 
publishers upon request. 


e Nigerian booksellers give priority 
to payment of U.S. invoices and work 
as an association through representa- 
tions to the Central Bank toward 
shortening the length of time the pa- 
perwork takes in transactions between 
the Central Bank and the commercial 
banks. 

e U.S. publishers explore further 
the possibilities of better transporta- 
tion methods to Nigeria. 


e U.S. publishers and Nigerian 
booksellers encourage individuals to 
establish a center in Nigeria for the 
distribution of U.S. books. 


e NBA supply ABA with lists for 
distribution to its members of Ni- 
gerian books which might have a U.S. 
market and keep ABA informed of 
the progress of NBA. 


The major mission completed, 
some participants flew on to other 
African countries for visits to libraries 
and publishing centers. The long 
flight home allowed us many hours to 
contemplate how large a task we had 
set for ourselves before we gather 
again for a second ‘‘Bookweek’’ in 
1978. oO 
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BFS Launches Bicentennial Review 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships 
(BFS) will mark the 30th anniversary 
of the Fulbright-Hays program by 
sponsoring a special project to review 
international educational exchange 
activities and reaffirm the importance 
of these activities in improving the 
climate of world peace. 

The Bicentennial project, “Interna- 
tional Education: Link for Human 
Understanding,” will include 10 re- 
gional conferences throughout the 
United States followed by an inter- 
national convocation in Washington, 
DC. 

The project will offer the first 
opportunity for an intensive review 
of Fulbright-Hays exchange programs. 
American and selected foreign Ful- 
bright-Hays alumni and members of 
the academic and corporate commu- 
nity will examine the effectiveness of 
the program, its objectives, and the 
need for improvement of future pro- 
grams. The evaluation will provide 
background for recommendations 
broadly affecting international educa- 
tional exchange. 

Former Senator J. William Ful- 
bright, author of the original legisla- 
tion and chairman of the project 
advisory committee, considers the 
special BFS project “to be particularly 
appropriate at this time in our history, 


for we must try, through international 
educational and cultural exchange to 
realize something new in the world, 
a new concept of nation and a new 
concept of the human community.” 

The project advisory committee has 
established the objectives of the proj- 
ect as follows: 

@ To make a comprehensive state- 
ment about the role of cultural and 
educational exchange in the world 
community; 

© To consider the future of inter- 
national exchange and make specific 
recommendations based upon present 
conditions, future needs, and past 
results; 

® To develop a process for con- 
tinued involvement of alumni and in- 
terested participants; 

© To gain visibility for cultural and 
educational exchange programs. 

Focal point of the project will be 
the International Convocation to be 
held at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C., May 18-20, 1976. 
Major participants at the meeting will 
include Fulbright-Hays alumni, world 
leaders, and renowned educators. 

The project is being administered 
for BFS by IIE. For more informa- 
tion, write to Winston Forrest, Proj- 
ect Director, Institute of International 
Education, 1709 New York Avenue, 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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College of William and Mary 
Stanford University 

Georgia State University 
University of Chicago 
University of Oregon 

Brown University 

University of Texas, Austin 
Miami University 

University of Colorado 


University of California, 
San Diego 





Regional Conference Schedule 


CONFERENCE 
COORDINATOR 


James C. Livingston 
A. Lee Zeigler 
William S. Patrick 
Jonathan Kleinbard 
Clarence E. Thurber 
Robert A. Reichley 
Floyd S. Brandt 
John E. Dolibois 

R. Curtis Johnson 
David E. Ryer 


DATE 


April 23, 1976 
April 23, 1976 
May 5, 1976 
May 6, 1976 
May 7, 1976 
May 8, 1976 
May 10, 1976 
May 12, 1976 
May 14, 1976 
May 15, 1976 











Cultural Differences: 


Whose Troubles Are We 
Talking About? 


Merton J. Kahne 


The foreign student should be viewed more as a student than as a foreigner. 


V say all discussions relating 


to international students are couched 
in language designed to emphasize dif- 
ficulties, social problems, crises, social 
conflicts, and various other forms of 
human trouble. It is the burden of 
my discussion to focus your consider- 
ation (without minimizing the grav- 
ity of some very real social issues) on 
a series of recurrent stereotypes, social 
images, and ideas that have become 
the characteristic lines around which 
most workers in the field of inter- 
national students have organized them- 
selves. To my mind, the kinds of pre- 
occupations I shall presently describe 
are fruitless. Focusing on the situation 
of international students as if the 
difficulties are somehow in them con- 
tributes to a good deal of misdirected 
energy which might profitably be 
placed elsewhere. My question is: 
Whose trouble are we talking about? 


To those of you who are new to 





the field—if my comments seem ex- 
cessively blunt and harsh—let me say 
in my own defense that like most other 
American academics, before assuming 
responsibility for the clinical well-being 
of students on the M.I.T. campus 7 
years ago, I was largely indifferent to 
such matters. In fact, I took for 
granted the validity of the unthought- 
through notions that I will briefly cata- 
logue. It is only slowly, with much 
assistance and patience on the part 
of colleagues and students, that I have 
come to this somewhat dissenting view 
which I shall now put before you. 
When I finish with a perhaps overly 
long harangue on the hazards of over- 
generalized cliches as a base for social 
planning, I will try to sketch out some 
lines of action which my colleagues 
and I at M.I.T., and the students we 
have worked with, have found to be 
helpful. 


One of the best kept secrets of 





Merton J. Kahne has been Psychiatrist-in-Chief and Professor of Social Psychi- 
atry at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology since 1969. He is a member 
of the Committee on the Health Needs of International Students of the American 
College Health Association and holds an M.D. from the College of Medicine of 
the University of Illinois at Chicago. This article is adapted from a paper he 
gave at the NAFSA Region I1 conference held in Boston in November 1975. 
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American college medicine is its re- 
markable ineptitude and ineffectiveness 
in addressing the particular require- 
ments of international students. The 
entire medical literature (which con- 
sidering the magnitude and scope of 
the international student presence on 
American campuses is remarkably 
sparse) can be summed up in the 
brief, rather uninspired notion: Inter- 
national students almost invariably 
suffer from stomachaches, headaches, 
and homesickness. 

This trinity of rather unprepossess- 
ing phenomena is sagely thought to 
represent symptoms of distress and 
maladjustment of individuals who are 
conceived of as having difficulty in 
adapting themselves to the complex- 
ities of our society. These complexities 
are thought to be, if not more exten- 
sive than their simple societal upbring- 
ing has prepared them for, then at 
least so different as to leave them 
rather helpless in coping socially with 
it. Progressive failure along these lines, 
it is asserted, results in what are 
thought to be increasingly maladaptive 
behaviors—most commonly described 


~ as “psychosomatic disorders.” 


Now, using language of subtle de- 
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nigration to describe individuals about 
whom one is allegedly concerned is 
not limited to the strictly medical 
world. Certainly the idea that personal 
difficulties are a disguised form of 
social incompetence is also a common- 
place formulation in faculty and ad- 
ministrative circles. In this sense, ac- 
counts of international student life are 
no different from most American pro- 
fessional accounts of student life in 
general. Usually they consist of grossly 
generalized, optimistic, or pessimistic 
idealizations of student behavior, heav- 
ily garnished with alleged psycho- 
logical attributes which purport to 
explain that behavior. There is also 
the well-known tendency in reporting 
on student life to be somewhat patron- 
izing and overbearing. 

The mixed blessing of Erikson’s 
concept of adolescence becomes a 
filter through which adults report with 
detached, dispassionate dullness the 
curious goings on of the somehow 
always unfinished members of the 
human race. Members of the Third 
World, women, black students, all 
recognize the meaning and lessons to 
be drawn from such portraits of the 
conditions of their existence. They 
also suffer from headaches, stomach- 
aches, and wish they were someplace 
else when they discover to their dis- 
may that not only have a lot of social 
promises turned out to be not much 
more than beautiful words, but if 
they complain about it too much they 
end up being blamed for this failure. 


People on a Crowded Bus 


International students belong to that 
class of people who are believed to be 
in some sort of transitional state. That 
is, like people on a crowded bus, they 
are thought to become more under- 
standable if one pays special attention 
to the idea that they are coming from 
somewhere and going somewhere, and 
that most decisions that they make are 
contingent on their ideas about what 
to do in order to be able to get off as 
graciously and as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. For international students, the 
themes most often used by profession- 
als to characterize the events abound 
with the idea that they have come to 
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America to pick up some intellectual 
groceries, to gain some technical or in- 
tellectual skills to take back to their 
homeland. 

This shopping trip is almost always 
conceived of as an enrichment of a 
rather primitive state of living. There 
is very little recognition of the con- 
siderable cultural enhancement which 
the yearly arrival of more than 100,600 
students from over 150 countries and 
ethnic backgrounds have brought to 
the American campus. 

In some peculiar sense, until very 
recently it has been an unchallenged 
Western arrogance that a society’s 
state of technological development is 
to be equated with its cultural subtlety. 
Thus, the subtlely developed penchant 
of the Sri Lankan student for geo- 
graphic physical privacy—the result 
of over a thousand years of unbroken 
cultural development—is expected to 
dissolve in the chaos of terse commu- 
nications, in large bundles of written 
hyperbole, or mass propaganda meet- 
ings held by overworked admissions 
staffs during freshman orientation 
week. Students are expected to under- 
stand, for example, that the over- 
crowded, noisy, high rise dormitory is 
a part of a glorious cultural enhance- 
ment: a part of a thoughtfully planned 
process by which relative strangers are 
encouraged to become bosom buddies. 

Very little awareness seems to exist 
that the vast majority of international 
students on our shores are not here 
solely by virtue of their intellectual 
achievements. They are not usually the 
prize-winning merit scholars of all wise 
governments whose concerned fore- 
sight has made this grand adventure 
possible. But, like their American 
counterparts, many are here because 
neither their families, nor their gov- 
ernments, nor perhaps they them- 
selves, know what else to do that 
makes more sense. 

And this misperception—or mis- 
interpretation—is a source of much 
mischief. International students are 
almost always pictured as the advanced 
cadres of an emerging technical or 
cultural elite, whose burning single- 
ness of purpose is service to their 
country. That students from abroad 
are motivated by no more nor less 
patriotic zeal than their North Ameri- 
can counterparts does not seem to 


have been noticed. We also tend to 
justify the inclusion of foreign na- 
tionals on our campuses on the basis 
of its importance for national policy 
and good international relations; as if 
the simple fact of being is not sufficient 
to justify one’s presence in college. 
The point I wish to make is that in 
casting these students into narrow 
molds of expectation and stereotyping 
them, we intensify the conflicts be- 
tween personal interests and national 
needs which all contemporary students 
face but which makes advice-seeking 
especially difficult for the international 
student. 


Naive Assumptions 


American observers homogenize 
their guests and generalize their al- 
leged characteristics to the point of 
triviality. Projecting, perhaps, their 
own naivete regarding foreign travel, 
they tend to forget that most students 
who come to the United States have 
had more travel than their American 
friends; that given even modest infor- 
mation they are perfectly capable of 
exploiting their experience and that 
they survive the vagueness of our in- 
formation centers is a tribute to their 
resourcefulness. 

Accounts of international student 
life also focus on the characteristics of 
their friendship patterns with Amer- 
icans. Success is regarded as having 
occurred when the international stu- 
dent becomes pro-American. Success 
is equated with maturity, intelligence, 
and sensitivity; lack of success with 
immaturity, being unserious, or rude. 
Written commentary on student affairs 
is redundant with the notion that cross- 
national fusions never work, that the 
international student’s life is generally 
arid, and that institutional planning 
to improve their lot doesn’t usually 
work. Or exactly the opposite—pro- 
grams are often described as over- 
whelming successes. Everybody goes 
home with a glow in their heart ready 
to defend American foreign policy and 
hot dogs against all comers! 


Other accounts focus on the accul- 
turation process in which it is asserted 
over and over again that not much is 
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really known. Indeed, most of the 
ideas about international students are 
borrowed from studies of immigrants 
to the United States, displaced persons, 
and Peace Corps volunteers. That is, 
most assumptions about the behavior 
of international students, if not cast 
in the language of transiency, are con- 
cerned with the kinds of things that 
immigrants and displaced persons are 
concerned with. 

Traditional descriptions conceive of 
the process as one of acculturation, 
and a characteristic “U” curve has 
been posited. It is asserted that there 
is an initial period of well-being lasting 
1 or 2 months, followed by a period 
of increasing apprehension, apathy, 
depression, and other so-called psy- 
chiatric symptoms which peak out in 
about 6 months, and finally there is 
an ascending curve toward well-being 
again as the person supposedly comes 
to grips with the new culture. 

This entirely plausible construct has 
been the basic model for understand- 
ing international students since it was 
first introduced some years ago. There 
have been some changes, based largely 
on the experience of Peace Corps vol- 
unteers and the observation that inter- 
national students commonly exper- 
ience a second low point in morale 
and increased subjective distress late 
in their stay in the United States. 
These later developments are further 
explained in terms of stresses asso- 
ciated with reacculturation; the U- 
shaped curve has become a W-shaped 
curve as each of the rather sim- 
plistic notions has been tried and 
found wanting. 

The important point that I wish to 
leave with you is that the contempo- 
rary model which divides the interna- 
tional students’ experience into four 
crises of arrival, engagement, accept- 
ance, and re-entry, is essentially a 
product of a mixed-up adaptation of 
Peace Corps volunteer experiences 
coupled with perspectives that emanate 
from studies of immigrants and dis- 
placed persons and are only minimally 
related to direct experience which 
international students share with all 
students. Somehow or other, having 
found catch phrases and words to 
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cover trouble we persuade ourselves 
that we have solved the trouble. 
What little work has been done di- 
rectly with international students sug- 
gests that, like their American coun- 
terparts, their experience can more 
readily be understood in terms of close 
attention to the details of the actual 
academic and social milieu of the par- 
ticular college community studied, 
rather than on any sweeping psycho- 
logical or social generalizations. For 
example, Selby & Woods,’ in chart- 
ing the academic morale and social 
morale of international students, found 
that the low points in the curves cor- 


wider range of language competence 
than most of their North American 
counterparts. At M.I.T. they certainly 
do better on written examinations in 
their freshman year than other fresh- 
men. It is rarely recognized that we 
as hosts learn less about people who 
visit us than the people who are doing 
the actual visiting. Finally, it is pre- 
cisely our unfamiliarity with any but 
our own cultural cues that is largely 
responsible for the repetitive difficul- 
ties that international students find 
themselves in and for which, to add 
insult to injury, they are obliged to 
bear full responsibility. 








“, .. it is precisely our unfamiliarity with any but our own 
cultural cues that is largely responsible for the repetitive 
difficulties that international students find themselves in .. . 
and for which they are obliged io bear full responsibility.” 








responded with examinations and the 
ends of academic quarters, the high 
points with vacations and the begin- 
ning of each quarter. That is, the 
curve reflected the overwhelming em- 
phasis on academic work which the 
students had to contend with. They 
further found that it was not possible 
to understand such curves as they had 
derived in terms of acculturation, cul- 
ture shock, or crisis stages. 


Their message is loud and clear, and 
it is essentially the central theme of 
my message: “The foreign student 
needs to be studied more as a student 
than as a foreigner.” 


In generalized, run-of-the-mill dis- 
cussions, crises among international 
students are conceived of as coming 
from three places: language compe- 
tence, differences in customs and 
values, and unfamiliarity with cultural 
cues. The burden is always on the in- 
ternational students. It is rarely recog- 
nized that, for example, international 
students on the average possess a much 


1H. A. Selby and C. M. Woods, “Foreign 
Students at a High Pressure University,” In- 
stitute for Study of Human Problems, Stan- 
ford University, 1962. Unpublished paper. 


American observers of international 
students generally ignore serious con- 
tradictions in social status of foreign 
nationals on campus and their imme- 
diate social surroundings. Africans, for 
example, not uncommonly have aristo- 
cratic and nobility heritages. This is 
occasionally recognized on campuses, 
but in the large urban sprawls in which 
many of the larger universities exist, 
Africans are usually treated the way 
laborers and ghetto blacks are usually 
treated; their insistence on a reason- 
able degree of deference is quite often 
taken as some variety of faulty contact 
with reality, paranoia, or other indi- 
cation of psychopathology. 


Financial Difficulties 


The considerable difficulties inter- 
national students encounter in obtain- 
ing work for themselves or their 
spouses is largely ignored by the very 
faculty and administrators who go to 
considerable effort to make their col- 
lege or university appear to be a hos- 
pitable environment within which pro- 
spective students can hope to pursue 
their work. The increasingly restric- 
tive interpretation of regulations of 
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the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service with respect to the right of 
international students to work only 
adds to the students’ difficulties in re- 
ceiving help.? College officials who 
try to help, under the press of cutbacks 
in staffing and financial resources and 
rapidly shifting priorities, now find 
themselves with little time to do more 
’ than process the paperwork needed to 
keep students legally in the United 
States. Furthermore, in certain quar- 
ters, college financial arrangements for 
international students have become in- 
creasingly associated with the status 
of their governments’ social policy, and 
formerly direct negotiation with stu- 
dents is complicated by the additional 
factor of having another bureaucracy 
with which to contend. One special 
problem, the exorbitantly high cost of 
health insurance in the United States, 
largely unappreciated even by sophis- 
ticated Americans, is often a source 
of great consternation and confusion. 
The students are expected to under- 
stand such subtleties as capitation, co- 
insurance, riders, and the like—con- 
cepts which even insurance brokers 
have difficulty explaining. 


Furthermore, in many areas of the 
world people do not have to go 
through the ritual of a doctor’s visit 
to get a prescription for drugs. The 
assumption that most people do not 
know how to serve their own interests 
best is not only insulting, in this in- 
stance it is unduly expensive and for 
the international student often the last 
straw in a progressive series of in- 


2 For a description of the regulations con- 
straining international student employment, 
see Application By Non-immigrant Student 
(F-1) For Extension of Stay, School Trans- 
fer or Permission to Accept as Continual 
Employment. Form I-538 (Rev. 11-1-73) 
N. 

In response to the economic recession, 
various officials both in Federal agencies and 
in some colleges have been advocating 
more stringent interpretation of the work 
options of foreign national students in the 
hope of providing more jobs for American 
students—a policy of doubtful wisdom even 
on economic grounds! 

See various letters and communications of 
the Council on Federal Relations of the As- 
sociation of American Universities beginning 
in the spring of 1974 to the present. 
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creasingly confusing and demeaning 
attempts to get medical assistance. 
Lastly, there is perhaps no area of 
human behavior which requires the 
victim of other people’s social obtuse- 
ness to bear the burden of the conse- 
quences of that behavior as does the 
area of cross-cultural sex role behavior. 
I know of no place in American social 
life where the pressure to adapt and 
accommodate to vaguely articulated 
norms is either greater or more con- 
sequential. The indifference of Amer- 
icans to the social assumptions that 
others make with respect to questions 
of social intimacy is nowhere better 
illustrated than here. Although they 
often use the language of cultural 
relativism, American students and fac- 
ulty alike generally conceive of human 
relations in universalistic terms and 
make the assumption that underneath 
we are all basically the same. “Basically 
the same” means that we all share a 
common psychology and by implica- 
tion a common view of what consti- 
tutes the fundamentals of life. In 
practice on the American campus this 
generally turns out to mean that sexual 
intimacy is as much an athletic con- 
test as it is an expression of inter- 
personal concern and regard; that in- 
volvement in another human being’s 
life is to be regarded as an opportunity 
to explore one’s social potentialities 
during a so-called psychosexual mora- 
torium in which one is not to be held 
fully responsible for the consequences 
of one’s involvements; and, from my 
standpoint what is most important, 
that failure to accommodate to the 
taken-for-granted norms of the Amer- 
ican college community is somehow 
or other to suggest that one is, in one 
way or another, defective or odd. 


Curriculum Development 


One issue which is almost never con- 
sidered in discussions about the lives of 
international students is the develop- 
ment of curricula appropriate to their 
particular needs. When curricula are 
talked about, usually the focus is on 
problems in the humanities—the ab- 
surdities, for example, of asking fresh- 
man students from the Orient or 


Africa to comprehend the Faulkners, 
the Lessings, the Pinchons of our times. 
The gross inappropriateness of the 
content of much of their technological 
studies and the chauvinism of Amer- 
ican faculties in failing to recognize 
the importance of including a large 
corpus of non-American contributions 
to both the humanities and to science 
and technology is self-evident to any- 
one who takes the trouble to examine 
the curricula on any college campus. 

Having recited this much-abbre- 
viated litany of complaints, I hope 
that I have not created a sense of 
impotent despair at the prospect of 
entering the international students’ 
world. There is much that can and 
should be done. 


What Can Be Done 


At M.LT. psychiatrists, sociologists, 
psychologists, social workers, and ad- 
ministrative personnel have helped 
international students tailor make a 
program of orientation and continued 
support which makes sense to them 
and which we believe is beginning to 
make sense to the rest of the college 
community. Graduate student wives 
now meet regularly to learn from 
each other and from interested Amer- 
icans how to survive and indeed enjoy 
Cambridge and the greater Boston 
area. In addition to developing and 
updating a wives’ notebook contain- 
ing specific information about how to 
get done what they want to do they 
also have begun to develop a social 
support network which includes a job 
bank, cross-cultural interchange, lan- 
guage and special skills assistance, and 
child care. Students at M.I.T., Welles- 
ley, and Simmons not only have the 
traditional parties and other social 
pleasantries that young people all over 
the world create for themselves under 
even the most trying of conditions, but 
they have learned how to learn from 
each other, how to engage and beat 
the system almost as effectively as 
any other student groups. 

Some of the self-help has gotten 
quite specific. At M.I.T., where the 
ability to use the computer is more 
necessary than the ability to type, in- 
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ternational students have constructed 
their own courses tailored to their 
special needs. For example—although 
their mastery of mathematics, physics, 
logic, and even written English is more 
than adequate to learn how to use 
this tool, they are often driven frantic 
by instructors introducing a course in 
computer fundamentals with expres- 
sions like “The most important issue 
in computer systems programming is 
garbage collection.” So they now have 
their own introductory course—with 
their own jargon! They and their 
spouses have created special courses 
during M.I.T.’s Independent Activities 
Period ranging from “How to Read 
an American Newspaper” to “Con- 
temporary Ideas about Child Devel- 
opment.” And despite internal prob- 
lems—after all they each have to 
engage the same cultural diversity that 
has to be appreciated and worked with 
if problems are to be solved—they are 
learning how to actively participate 
in the shaping and execution of pro- 
grams in terms of priorities which 
they, not others, set. Most importantly, 
they are learning how to pass on a 
tradition of self-direction and mutual 
help to newcomers—how to distribute 
leadership and responsibility so that 
enterprises requiring longer time spans 
than their own stay at M.I.T. can be 
planned for and continued even after 
some of them leave. 

It should be apparent that my col- 
leagues and I offer no recipes appli- 
cable to all situations. We also have 
given up waiting for full funding to 
launch a program—although we will 
take financial help whenever we can 
get it. We are skeptical of launching 
programs around the particular en- 
ergies and interests of any one person 
since such ventures rise and fall with 
that person’s enthusiasm, and such 
people usually get to do their thing 
one way or another. What we have 
found useful and commend to you for 
your consideration and discussion is 
to use your talents to organize and 
facilitate that rich reservoir of talent 
which your individual institutions, in- 
cluding the international students in 
their midst, possess. It’s hard work, 
but a source of much satisfaction. [] 
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international 
atfalrs 








Conference 


NAFSA 28th Annual Conference 


Association for Asian Studies on 
the Pacific Coast 


CASE Annual Assembly 


American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 23d World 
Assembly of the International 
Council on Education for 
Teaching 


Council of International Programs 
20th Anniversary Conference 


International Political Science 
Association 1976 World Congress 


Sister Cities International 20th 
Anniversary Conference 


COSERV Western Regional 
Conference 


2nd Worldwide Conference of 
People-to-People International 


COSERV Midwest Regional 
Conference 


COSERV Northeast Regional 
Conference 


Date 


May 4-7, 1976 
June 11-13, 1976 


July 14-16, 1976 


July 30—Aug. 3, 
1976 


Aug. 2-7, 1976 


Aug. 16-21, 1976 


Aug. 25-28, 1976 


Oct. 13-15, 1976 


Oct. 13-16, 1976 


Mar. 1977 


Oct. 1977 





Place 


San Diego, Ca. 


Pacific Grove, Ca. 


Washington, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. 


Berea, Ohio 


Edinburgh, Scotland 


Mobile, Ala. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Hartford, Conn. 





Speaking of America 


Robert Forrey 


. . . and of Iran, transcendentalism, the role of American Studies and educational 


exchange. 


Dr. Farhang Jahanpour received his B.A. in English 
and French from the University of Shiraz in 1959. He 
continued his studies in England, earning an M.A. at 
the University of Hull, and a Ph.D. in Comparative 
Literature from the University of Cambridge, where 
he also served as Lector in Persian. Since 1970 he has 
been Assistant Professor and later Associate Professor 
and Chairman of the Department of Foreign Languages 
at the University of Isfahan. During 1974-75 he spent 
his sabbatical leave as a Fulbright Senior Research 
Fellow in the Department of English and American 
Literature at Harvard. 

The following interview with Professor Jahanpour 
was conducted by Dr. Robert Forrey at the American 
Studies Association Biennial Conference in San 
Antonio, Texas in November 1975. 

Dr. Forrey is currently doing research on American 
Studies abroad at the Institution for Social and Policy 
Studies at Yale University and is coordinator of the 
Bicentennial Committee on International Conferences 
of Americanists (BCICA). 


Forrey: Professor Jahanpour, what are the. prospects 
for American Studies in Iran and specifically at your 
university? 


Jahanpour: So far we haven’t had any departments of 
American Studies in Iran. We normally have had 
courses on American poets and mainly on the American 
novel as part of our English program. The emphasis 
has been, however, on English literature. 


In fact, I think Isfahan University was the first one 
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. . . An interview with Professor Farhang Jahanpour. 


to be interested in American Studies, partly because 
I’m interested in American Studies. I did my M.A. on 
oriental influences on Emerson, and ever since I’ve been 
involved in some aspect of American Studies. When I 
went to Isfahan I discovered that we were teaching 
Shakespeare and Chaucer and Middle English to stu- 
dents who were not ever going to use this material. 
Most of them want to become teachers of English; some 
want to get jobs as interpreters in various offices and 
firms. I thought this was a completely unnecessary kind 
of program. 

So the first thing I did was to give them two options. 
One (a teachers training course) was for those who 
want to become teachers. When they first come to 
Isfahan University, the first 2 years they concentrate 
on language learning. It’s about 20 hours per week of 
reading, writing, composition, conversation, and other 
basic skills. Then in the third year they have an 
option of either taking their teachers training course 
which would be more English with methodology, edu- 
cation—courses of that nature. The other course is 
English and European literature and civilization. Again, 
we have broadened the base of that one. It’s not simply 
going to be Middle English and Shakespeare, and other 
classical authors. It’s English literature with emphasis 
on more modern literature and also European civiliza- 
tion. The third option, which we are going to give them 
for next year, is going to be American Studies. In this 
one, again, we are going to cover American literature, 
American history, American policies, America’s role in 
the world, and things of this nature. 


Fortunately, a number of other universities are start- 
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ing too. So next year hopefully we’ll have at least three 
universities with courses in American literature or 
American civilization. 


Forrey: Will there be Americans teaching in any of 
these programs? 


Jahanpour: Well, we already have a large number of 
Americans in my department alone. We have some 30 
Americans, but they are mainly involved in the teach- 
ing of basic English. But next year we are hoping to 
have at least two American professors teaching in 
Isfahan, one in American literature, one in American 
history. And then as we develop we'll have more and 
more. 


Forrey: Will these be Fulbright professors? 


Jahanpour: Well, we are trying to see if we can get 
some help from Fulbrights, but for the time being we 
are going to recruit them directly ourselves. We will pay 
the salary. But we also have had discussions with the 
Fulbright Commission to see if they can give us some 
help with travel expenses, perhaps additional money to 
augment the salary that we pay. 


Forrey: Has there been any resistance to these innova- 
tions? 


Jahanpour: In Iran? 
Forrey: In your university. 


Jahanpour: Not at all! There has been great encour- 
agement, in fact, from all sides. Unfortunately, the 
Fulbright program in Iran has been reduced. They have 
cut the budget for it. But to show you how interested 
we are in these sorts of programs, only last week the 
Ministry of Science and Higher Education asked for a 
$1 million allocation for Fulbright programs. We will 
put the money in a trust and use the interest from it 
to subsidize Fulbright programs. 

There was a feeling expressed in one of the depart- 
mental meetings in my university that we are going to 
have much more contact with American universities. 
We are starting an exchange program with Texas. We 
are sending them six students next year, and they are 
sending us six students. They are going to help us re- 
cruit about 10 teachers for our basic English program. 

In view of all these additional courses we are going 
to have, somebody asked if I did not think it would 
cause some resentment among Iranians to have so much 
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American emphasis in Iran. In Isfahan we have some 
seven or eight thousand Americans now, mainly at 
Bell Helicopter. My answer was Iran and America 
have long-range mutual programs that are going to go 
to the eighties and nineties and so on. We have very 
extensive economic and military ties. At the moment 
we have more than 20,000 Americans in Iran. The 
number is going to exceed 80,000 by the year 1980. 

So when we have this sort of situation I think it is 
the responsibility of academic people to introduce 
academic courses to create more understanding so that 
it is not just a one-sided, lopsided kind of affair. The 
thing we should do is to try to be rather aloof from the 
rest of the society; we should really be their conscience, 
if you like, the thinking part of the society, and try to 
get rid of prejudices and barriers. I feel that very 
strongly. I think we have this mission in Iran at the 
moment to try to create a better atmosphere, to create 
more understanding, to make people learn about 
America and American culture, American civilization, 
so that we won’t have tensions. 


Forrey: What’s the character of the prejudices in Iran? 


Jahanpour: It’s the character of the prejudice that you 
have in any country when you have an influx of foreign 


people, because Iranians see a large number of Amer- 
icans who are obviously better off—they have better 
salaries, they get better homes, they get better cars— 
and this causes resentment. Some people are very 
happy about this, because of course it affects their 
business and they are making a lot of money as a result. 
But the poorer people, when they see that the large 
number of foreign people are coming and are getting all 
the privileged positions in the country, there is a certain 
amount of resistance. But there is nothing really un- 
usual. It is the normal kind of reaction that you get 
in any country about foreign nationals. There are lots 
of Americans in England, and they are doing a great 
deal for the British economy, especially in oil in Aber- 
deen and Edinburgh and that area. But there is resent- 
ment, partly because they are foreigners and are richer, 
and it creates a certain amount of resentment. 


Interest in Emerson 
Forrey: How did you become interested in Emerson? 


Jahanpour: Well it is a long story. When I was study- 
ing English at the university in Iran I had a Canadian 
teacher, and I remember he taught us some American 
literature and he chose poems from Emerson. Some of 
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the poems we read were “Days,” “Circles,” and 
“Brahma,” and I remember that when I read these poems 
I mentioned to him that they sounded to me as if they 
were translations of Persian poems, they were so close 
to what we have. He didn’t know much about it, but he 
said he had heard that there had been some oriental in- 
fluence on Emerson. I became interested in Amerson 
because of these poems and the similarity between them 
and the Persian poems. 

When I went to England I had one professor who 
taught some American literature. And again I saw some 
similarity with the transcendental movement as a whole. 
So when I went to Hull to do postgraduate work 
I chose Emerson, and then I discovered, in fact, that 
the influence was tremendous. It was much more than 
I had thought. I wrote my thesis on that. 


Forrey: Do you think there’s a significant area for com- 
parative studies in Iran and the United States, that is, 
in comparing our cultures? Or is Emerson a rather ex- 
ceptional case? 


Jahanpour: I definitely think he is not. People in this 
country generally don’t realize the degree of the in- 
debtedness to oriental cultures. The degree of indebted- 
ness to European culture is evident, and everybody 
acknowledges this. That’s because numerically the peo- 
ple who came from the Middle East or from the East 
generally were not so large. Emerson, in one of his 
letters, I think, says that “I’m trying to fill this empty 
continent with ideas from all over the world.” He said 
the only thing which is great about America is its 
geography. He had this feeling that it was an empty 
continent. It had possibilities for development. America 
was the heir to the whole human civilization. There’s 
a wonderful sentence in one of his Journals addressing 
America—“Strong man! Youth and glory are with thee. 
As thou wouldst prosper, forget not the hope of man- 
kind. Trample not upon thy competitors, although 
unworthy. Europe is thy father, bear him on thy 
Atlantean shoulders. Asia, thy grandsire—regenerate 
him.” [Journals, 1, 342] There is this wonderful feeling 
that America is the heir to world civilization, not only 
to European civilization. 


If you study the transcendental movement as a whole, 
there is a tremendous Eastern influence, especially 
Buddhist and Hindu and Sufi. So I think the influence 
of the East on American literature right from the start 
is much more than we normally realize, because Amer- 
icans were eclectic and they were trying to collect ideas. 
In a way, in fact, they were more interested than the 
Europeans, because the Europeans were interested in 
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oriental ideas mainly because of their exotic quality. 
In the United States they were genuinely interested 
because they wanted to learn something about their 
heritage, about the civilization of mankind. 


Forrey: Some scholars feel that New England was cru- 
cial in the formation of American civilization; if the 
influence of Persia upon those key figures was important 
then we would have clearly a very significant line of 
influence between our civilizations. 


Jahanpour: Yes. There were a number of people— 
Thoreau, Whitman, Emerson, Alcott—all these people 
were definitely influenced. But it goes really even deeper 
and further, as you can read in Hinduism Invades 
America. When you study the development of Christian 
theology in America, you see that there is a very strong 
Eastern influence. So it was not just a passing fad, 
the interest in the East. It was much more deep-seated. 
Even your whole view of religion is to some extent in- 
fluenced by more general, wider concepts of Hinduism 
and Buddhism. 

I think this is how it should be. I’m hoping that 
America will be the one country which can get rid of 
all prejudices because it is such a mixed country. You 
have people from all over the world, although predom- 
inantly from Europe. And so it is only right that 
America should look to all corners of the world for 
its ideas and values and revive that legacy. 

Persian literature has so much to offer to American 
literature. You may know that the very first translation 
of Omar Khayyam into English was done by Emerson. 
He did about three or four quatrains. He predicted that 
Omar Khayyam would become a very important influ- 
ence. And the very first edition of Omar Khayyam by 
FitzGerald was dedicated to Emerson in recognition of 
him introducing Omar Khayyam to the West. So there 
have been many situations like this. Emerson’s com- 
ments about Hafiz and Sadi were tremendous. He 
thought Hafiz was the greatest poet of the world. He 
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said it in many of his writings. He compared him fa- 
vorably with Shakespeare and Dante. He took Saadi as 
his ideal poet and wrote a long poem, in fact, called 
“Saadi,” and has two essays dealing with Persian liter- 
ature and Persian poets. I think even now there is still 
a great deal of Persian literature which can inspire 
American writers. 


Basis for Special Relationship 


Forrey: Persian civilization is one of the oldest extant in 
the world. Ours is one of the youngest, and, indeed, 
some claim it hasn’t yet been born. Is that a basis for 
a special relationship between us? 


Jahanpour: 1 think so. We have been at the crossroad 
of cultures. Iran prides itself on being the gateway to 
the East and the gateway to the West, ever since the 
dawn of history. It has always been a very important 
part of world civilization. The Achaemenian dynasty 
started in 555 B.C., and that’s not the beginning. The 
Medes were long before then. 

And America is the youngest. When I came first 
to America I went to places like Plymouth and realized 
that, you know, it’s only the past four or five hundred 
years that white men came to this country. It’s really 
a fantastic feeling that you get. It’s so new, it’s so young, 
it’s so full of promise still and full of vigor. And then 
when you compare this with old ruins from 2,000 or 
3,000 years ago you get a very strange feeling about it. 
That’s why I think you are quite right that there should 
be this give and take. We can learn from your dy- 
namism and energy and youthfulness; I think perhaps 
you can learn from our, if you like, maturity, worldly 
wisdom, and attitude toward life which has stood the 
test of time for a long, long time. 

And what is interesting about Persian culture is that 
it is perhaps one of the very few cultures of the world, 
along with the Chinese, which has continuity. If you 
think about old cultures of the world—let’s take the 
Egyptian—there’s a complete break between the class- 
ical and very old Egyptian and modern Egyptian civili- 
zations. Islam changed the nature of the Arab coun- 
tries completely—lIraq, Syria, Egypt were changed into 
something completely different. The Turkish invasions 
from central Asia to Turkey changed the nature of the 
culture and civilization there tremendously. But when 
you look at the Persian culture, from about the sixth 
century B.C. to the present time, it has been the object 
of several invasions—we were invaded by the Greeks, 
then later on by the Arabs, then by the Mongols, then 
we had tremendous European influences—but never- 
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theless, it has always remained a unique culture, not a 
sort of fossilized one. 

If you are familiar with Toynbee, he mentions that 
there are cultures which have continuity, like the 
Nestorian Church and the Jews, but in a fossilized 
form; there has not really been very much evolution. 
Up until recently the nature of the Jewish culture was 
very much what it used to be 2,000 years ago, almost 
as though it had come to a standstill. Now this is not 
quite the case with the Persian. It has shown signs of 
vitality and change at the same time as some continuity, 
some threads which have gone through the Achee- 
menian Empire, the Sassanian Empire, and later on, 
Islam and modern Iran. In this way Peisian culture 
is rather unique, in the sense of being very old but at 
the same time vibrant and continuous and changing. 
So it is both things together, changing and at the same 
time continuous. So I think America, with its vision 
toward the future, perhaps can learn something. One 
impression which one gets about America is that it is, 
as you mentioned, not settled yet; the civilization is 
very much in the position of flux; it is slightly jittery. 


Forrey: Jittery? 


Jahanpour: Yes, it is not quite sure of itself yet. This 
is why it’s terribly idealistic. When things go right, they 
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“America is having a tremendous impact on the 
rest of the world, but at the same time the 
world is having an impact on America. The 
people who come back from foreign countries 
reflect the impact of other cultures.” 








go right very nicely. When they don’t go right, Amer- 
icans get nervous and perhaps they get jittery and over- 
react, as you can find from something like Viet-Nam, 
because it really was idealism gone sour. They just 
couldn’t accept that this could happen, so that the 
reaction is tragic. And so I think what is needed is 
a certain amount of maturity; it could bring this sta- 
bility to your culture. And it can become one of the 
great civilizations and can contribute a great deal to 
the world. 


Forrey: There are two things that could create prob- 
lems. One is American popular culture, and the other 
is American political philosophy. Might these create 
problems in the future in terms of the study of the 
United States and your country? I’m thinking spe- 
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cifically that changes might take place, or perhaps are 
taking place, which would be viewed with suspicion or 
uneasiness. 


Dynamism of America 


Jahanpour: I think people are doing injustice to Amer- 
ican culture. I mean, the picture that they paint of it 
abroad, especially in Europe, is really inaccurate. It is 
not only Coca-Cola and washing machines. That is one 
facet of American civilization. But scientific investi- 
gation, the breaking of barriers of class and status, the 
new arts, dynamism, optimism—all these are also facets 
of American civilization. I think these are things which 
are changing not only America but they are changing 
the world. You are making a great contribution to 
Europe itself and making contributions to the rest of 
the world. 

The only problem is if it gets out of hand. What 
really bothers me about America is that there is so 
much energy and not all of it guided toward the right 
direction. Five or six percent of the world’s popula- 
tion is using something like 30 to 70 percent of the 
world’s resources. It’s not a model which can be 
emulated in the rest of the world. If you do, there’s 
bankruptcy of all the resources of the world in a very, 
very short time. 

So that I think what is needed is that this dynamism 
should somehow be controlled. It’s like an enormous 
dam, which is overspilling. It’s like a river which hasn’t 
been dammed properly. I think what is needed in 
America is that there should be a rethinking—I think 
this is already taking place in America: Is it going 
to be just the land of more or the land of better? Is it 
going to be the land of quantity or the land of quality? 

I think the new consciousness about the quality of 
life which is taking place in America perhaps will 
change its direction. Because even their predictions 
about, say, the end of the century, which were made 
5 years ago before the oil crisis, have to be changed 
considerably in the light of this one particular change. 
I think that there’s a new consciousness that more 
doesn’t necessarily mean better, that full exploitation 
of all the resources is not necessarily a very good thing, 
that there should be proper allocation of resources, a 
proper use of resources, thrift, and economy. If you 
really go ahead with a very aggressive dynamism you 
will soon find out that you have polluted your waters, 
your air, your streets. You will have more violence; 
you will have more problems. 

America is having a tremendous impact on the rest 
of the world, but at the same time the world is having 
an impact on America. The people who come back 
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from foreign countries reflect the impact of other cul- 
tures. The hippie movement did not just completely 
come out of the blue. It is a reaction to Eastern ideas, 
maybe an overreaction again, maybe the wrong kind 
of reaction. But nevertheless we can see that there are 
other forces working in America which are not com- 
pletely American. I believe very deeply that we are 
entering a completely new phase in human develop- 
tment. There’s going to be either one humanity or none 
at all. We are really all in the same boat, in a very 
real sense. We can all either be saved or be drowned 
together. I think this is a consciousness which has to 
be realized by people more and more, that we are inter- 
dependent. It is one human family, and we are all 
facing similar global problems. So I don’t really think 
that American influence in foreign countries is always 
a negative one, and I also don’t think that this is a 
one-sided influence. Human nature is not like this. 
You cannot set barriers around ideas and cultural in- 
fluences—they move, they penetrate in very mysterious 
ways without people necessarily noticing them. 


Forrey: One of the things that facilitates the dynamism 
and energy in the United States is our social and eco- 
nomic structure; we’re not as hierarchical socially as 
most countries in the world. There is at least a theory 
or an ideal of equality of opportunity, so that everyone 
is encouraged, even pressured to get ahead. This gen- 
erates a good deal of economic and social movement. 
Is this pattern, perhaps, an implicit problem in countries 
abroad, in countries like yours? 


Jahanpour: I think this is precisely what they need. I 
mean, Japan changed precisely by changing its basic 
attitude toward life. It was much more hierarchical 
and much more conservative. I think the change came 
in part because of the American influence. So I think 
this really is America’s greatest legacy to the world, if 
you compare the 17th-century, 18th-century world with 
its barons and lords and aristocrats and kings and dic- 
tators and rulers, with the world today. The Declara- 
tion of Independence—it really is a fantastic document; 
it’s something which is perhaps unique in the history 
of the world, in the sense of giving importance to the 
ordinary man, making everybody equal before the law, 
giving dignity to every individual, saying that the aim 
of life is the happiness of everybody, and individual 
liberty and freedom is a birthright of every human 
being. These were revolutionary concepts. They were 
perhaps mentioned to some extent by some Europeans 
but in a rather halfhearted and not well-organized way. 
But this country put these ideas into practice. This 
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country was the first country which made it into a 
reality, into a political reality. And the institutions of 
this country are geared to achieving these ends. 

If I were to say what the greatest contribution of 
America to human civilization is, it’s this leveling 
process—getting rid of past barriers—and your only 
shortcoming has been on the race issue. You have not 
been able to extend this idea to the race question, 
because, again, people are people and they have preju- 
dices. There is tremendous effort being made in this 
country which, again, I think people should not ignore, 
because race problems exist all over the world. It’s 
not just an American thing. In most other countries 
they ignore it. In this country it is acknowledged and 
they try to do something about it. But so far it hasn’t 
been very successful. But in breaking down aristocratic 
barriers and class structure and all that sort of thing, 
Americans have been very successful. Education has 
had a major share in accomplishing that. 


Educational Exchange 


Forrey: Can educationa! exchange between our two 
countries be increased significantly in the near future? 


Jahanpour: 1 hope so. I hope that America will not 
make the mistake of former great powers. It should 
not be done in a condescending fashion. It should not 
be done with a feeling of superiority, because I think 
this is an insight which history gives one, especially 
if one comes from a country which has had periods of 
great grandeur. We have ruled the world for centuries. 
We were for a few centuries as important as America 
is now to the rest of the world. 

And even in very recent history—at the beginning 
of this century—Britain was very much in the position 
that America is in now. Britain produced more than 
50 percent of the manufactured goods of the world. 
She was the master of the seas. She was a world power 
and her competitors were much weaker than America’s 
competitors are now. But you see, in just a matter of 
a few decades, the situation completely changed. Eco- 
romically it is not a very strong country. Even in Europe 
it has become perhaps a second-rate power. I’m not 
suggesting that America will have the same fate in 10 
or 20 or 30 years’ time. What I’m really saying is that 
you never know what the world is going to be like 2 
centuries from now. 

And so if Americans are wise—it’s perhaps expecting 
too much from human nature to learn from the past— 
one should go abroad not with a feeling of superiority 
or trying to impose one’s will upon them. One should 
go with an open heart. We have something which we 
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can give you, and we are really looking forward to see 
what you can give us. It must be an exchange in the 
true sense of the word. 

As I said, spirituality is something which is very 
difficult to define. That’s what America needs. Amer- 
icans have discovered that with all their technological 
development there is a void. There is a vacuum of a 
sort which you simply can’t do anything about. Unless 
you can do something about the spiritual void in the 
center, you have to have drug addiction, crime, and 
mental problems. We really are not just a machine. 
We need some other values. “Man cannot live by bread 
alone.” I think American civilization has again demon- 
strated this fully, that man cannot live by bread alone. 
Well, the answer should come from somewhere. Per- 
haps there is something in a culture which lasted 3,000 
years. 


Forrey: Yes. In terms of what you have to offer us, 
it would be very unfortunate if Americans thought 
mainly of Iranian oil. 


Jahanpour: That’s really the least valuable thing they 
can give—something which is perishable and after some 
time will be gone. But perhaps there is a lesson for 
Americans to come and learn from us. What has made 
Persian culture or Chinese culture continue to tick for 
3,000 years? What has been the cementing factor which 
has kept people of diverse races and cultures together 
for such a long time? Perhaps there is something, and 
if they can discover that something, we can perhaps 
help into binding America together and giving another 
dimension, a deeper meaning to life, a more spiritualistic 
side. 


Forrey: If American Studies can contribute to that 
exchange, it has a vital role to play in the future. I’m 
encouraged that you’re part of that exchange between 
our two countries. Thank you. ia 





Deak & Co. (Washington) Inc. has a nation- 
wide program for assisting foreign student ad- 
visers with their questions about all forms of 
foreign currency exchange. 

Conversion charts, information about cur- 
rency regulations, pre-packaged currency, or 
loose currency are available on request for all 
students traveling abroad. 

interested persons should contact: Deak & 
Co. (Washington) Inc., 1800 K Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. Telephone (202) 
872-1233. 
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The March 1976 issue of The 

Annals, published by the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, was devoted to the subject 
“International Exchange of Persons, 

a Reassessment.” The price is $4 

for nonmembers, $3.50 for members. 
Write to the Academy at 3937 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19104. 


Bring Home the World: A Manage- 
ment Guide for Community Leaders 
of International Programs, Stephen 
H. Rhinesmith. $6.50. Write to 
AMACOM, Division of American 
Management Associations, 135 West 
50th Street, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


The International Council for Educa- 
tional Development has announced 
the availability of 2 new bibliographies 
on higher education: Higher Educa- 
tion in Developing Nations: A Selected 
Ribliography, 1969-1974, by Philip 
G. Altbach and David H. Kelley, 

1975 ($6) and Comparative Higher 
Education Abroad: Bibliography and 
Analysis, by Philip G. Altbach, 

1976 ($7). Write to ICED, 680 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 

for information or to place orders. 
Send $1 additional for shipping 
charges. 


The latest issue of Study Abroad, 
published by UNESCO, covers the 
years 1976-77. $7.50. Write to 
Unipub, Box 433, Murray Hill Station, 
N.Y. 10016. 


Transcultural Study Guide, a 155-page 
paperback book designed to provide 
an outline for a systematic inves- 
tigation of another culture. $2.25. 
Write to Volunteers in Asia, Inc., 

Box 4543, Stanford, Ca. 94305. 


Volume 3 of Topics in Culture 
Learning, a collection of articles on 
various aspects of the interrelationship 
between culture and learning. Free 
from Culture Learning Institute, 
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East-West Center, 1777 East-v/est 
Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822. 


Planning for Study in the USA: An 
Information Guide for Middle Eastern 
and North African Students. Avail- 
able in Arabic, Farsi, French, and 
English. $1. Write to American 
Friends of the Middle East, 1717 
Mass. Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. Also available from 
AFME are the latest editions of 
AFME’s annual directories, Teaching 
Opportunities in the Middle East 

and North Africa and Study and 
Research in the Middle East and 
North Africa. Each is $1.50. 


International and Intercultural 
Programs of U.S. Colleges and Uni- 
versities, and Programs of U.S. 
Colleges and Universities Related to 
Needs of Less Developed Countries. 
World Studies Data Bank, 680 

Fifth Avenue, New York N.Y. 10019. 


New from the Institute of Inter- 
national Educatior.: Summer Study 
Abroad, Gail Cohen, ed. A guide to 
about 700 summer study programs 
around the world. Contains informa- 
tion on courses, costs, scholarships 
and accommodations. Published 
annually. 1976. $4. 


U.S. College Sponsored Programs 
Abroad: Academic Year. Gail Cohen, 
ed. Describes more than 650 study- 
abroad programs, both undergraduate 
and graduate, conducted during the 


academic year by U.S. colleges and 
universities in countries around the 
world. Information on courses, costs, 
credits, housing, scholarships and 
language of instruction. Published 
annually. 1976. $4.50. 


Teaching Abroad. Marjorie Beckles, 
ed. Lists and describes agencies 

and programs which offer teaching 
positions in other countries to qualified 
U.S. elementary, secondary, and 
college-level teachers. 68 pp. 1973. $4 


To order the three publications 
listed above, write to Sales and 
Correspondence Division, Institute of 
International Education, 809 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Education and Culture, a review 
published 3 times a year by the Coun- 
cil for Cultural Cooperation (CCC) 

of the Council of Europe. It is 

free to those “who possess responsi- 
bility in the educational and cultural 
fields.” Write to Directorate of 
Education and Cultural and Scientific 
Affairs, Council of Europe, 
Strasbourg, France. 


The Inter-University Center for 
European Studies will send its 
Newsletter free to persons interested 
in European studies. Write to the 
Center, 1199 de Bleury Street, 
Pavillon Riverin 6410, Box 8888, 
Montreal H3C 3P8, Canada. 





International Corporate Citizenship. 
Quarterly newsletter on the current 
programs, publications, and activities 
of the International Management 
and Development Institute. Free. 
Write to J. A. Keith, Editorial 
Assistant, International Management 
and Development Institute, 2600 
Virginia Avenue, NW., #905, 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 


Pennsylvania Ethnic Studies News- 
letter is a new bimonthly news- 

letter published By the Pennsylvania 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Center at 
Pittsburgh’s University Center 

for International Studies. The news- 
letter provides information about 
activities of the new ethnic studies 
center, including articles on archival 
collection and location, ethnic oral 
history, and teacher and curriculum 
workshops. Subscription rates are: 
$5 for individual; $3.50 for students, 
and $9 for institutions. Write to the 
UCIS Publications Section, UCIS, 
G-6, Mervis Hall, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15260. 


Discover USA: The Bicentennial 
Travel Guide, a comprehensive 
guidebook to travel in the United 
States during the Bicentennial. 
Written by Claire Craig Oglesby. 
$5.95. Write to Acropolis Books, 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 


Suit Your Spirit: Travel Guidebooks 
in Review (rev. 1975). Includes 
reviews of 89 travel guides for students 
and other budget travelers. $3.95. 
Write to the International Center, 
University of Michigan, 603 E. 
Madison Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
48104. 


Meet the USA. Sth ed. rev. Henry 
Steele Commager. A historical 
analysis and contemporary appraisal 
of American character and way of 
life, containing practical information 
for students and other educational 
visitors. 1975, reprinted. Illus. 

242 pp. $3.50. 
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[On Rockland Community College 
articles, Winter 1976]. The inter- 
national education experience has for 
too long been reserved for juniors in 
4-year liberal arts colleges. Yet, as 
demonstrated in the article, the 
contact with other cultures is equally 
meaningful and relevant for those in 
technical fields or public service fields 
such as policemen. I was also pleased 
to see that the International 
Baccalaureate degree was being used. 
The IB will eventually make it 
possible for a good student to enter 
almost any university in the world 
without great difficulty. This will mean 
an increase in student exchange and 
freer movement between university 
systems. 


Tom Brace 
University of St. Thomas 
Houston, Texas 


Seymour Eskow [“An Interview 
with Seymour Eskow,” Winter 1976] 
just beams with pride and enthusiasm 
about Rockland’s experiment in 
international education. What a 
delightful interview! 


Mary Holmes 
San Bernardino, Ca. 


The Advisory Commission 
members seemed to be quite 
optimistic about the Helsinki Agree- 
ment [After Helsinki,” Winter 1976] 
.... It is difficult to believe that the 
U.S.S.R. will encourage greater human 
contact through exchanges, but not 
liberalize its stand on the human rights 
provisions. Still, I agree that we 
should “seize the opportunity 
presented by their expressed intention 


to cooperate in this field. We should 
not, through interaction, allow the 
Eastern Europeans to renege on their 
promises; we should, on the contrary, 
constantly present them exchange 
possibilities and projects sanctioned 
by Helsinki, as though we expected 
automatic acceptance. 


Susan T. Stevens 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 


“Alive and Well” [Winter 1976] 
is a good description of the 
importance of internatioral alumni 
and what American institutions can 
do to develop a strong alumni 
program. The greatest problem, how- 
ever, still has to do with statistics— 
keeping and updating records on 
graduates who live in foreign 
countries. It is too large a job for 
Officials on American campuses to do. 
Alumni must notify them of address 
changes. No program can be started 
unless we know who and where the 
alumni are... . 


William S. Canby 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, S.C. 


“Tools of the Trade” has become an 
extremely useful “tool of the trade” in 
itself. I often learn about the arrival of 
new books and films, etc., first from 
this section, and the ones I have read 
have turned out to be excellent. It 
would of course be even more helpful 
if you could print more information 
about each item, but I can see that 
your goal is to notify your readers of 
as many as possible and that this 
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necessitates only a brief description 
of each. 


Lane Denver 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


As described in “IIE Institutes 
New Data Collection System” 
[Winter 1976], the new census will 
provide additional and more accurate 
information for policymakers, 
researchers, and other professionals 
in international exchange. Perhaps 
Exchange could summarize or reprint 
some of the new data for those of us 
who do not receive Open Doors. 


James T. Cannon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Good suggestion. We will try to do 
so when space is available.-—Ed. 





Send cards and letters to Editor, 
Exchange, CU/ ACS, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520.—Ed. 























